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“ Who has not known the witch’ries that belong 
To the light Narrative, the sprightly song; 
The tale of othe times, with wonders rife, 
Fierce wars and faithful lovers 7~—” 
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THE CAPITOL AT HARRISBURG, Pa. | the second story are for the use of the different com- 
'mittees. The large building on the east of the capi- 
tol isfor the secretary of state, the land office, &c. 
We insert in the present number of the Casket, a wropon the ground belonging to the state shall have 

been properly covered, and the ascent to the capitol 
suitably regulated, and the customary decoratons 
placed about the buildings, Capitol hill at Harris 
burgh may vie with that of ancient Rome. 


















{Of which a beautiful Entraved view is given. ] 


view of the Carirout aT HarrissurcH. This is 







one of the neatest and most appropriate buildings 
that has been erected for the purpose of Legislation 
by any one of the states, and is creditable to the in- 
genuity and talents of the architect who planned it, 
and to the liberality of the Commonwealth by} 
which it was bibed. This building with its ad- | THES THREE DAMSELS. 
joining offices, is situated at the north western part | Come hither, my beautiful Jean, and my 
of the borough of Harrisburgh, upon land that com- fair Lilias,”’ said the venerable Countess of 
pletely overlooks the town, the base of the Capitol moray to her laughing, happy grand-daugh- 
being higher than the roofs of any of the dwellings. sere Pesce hither, my children, and spend 
. : ©” your halloween with me. It is true I have not 
prepared the charms of the night, nor am I 
ready to join you in the incantations of the 
season, but I have a tale may suit it well; and 


you will not like it the less because the gray 
The lower room of the building on the western side head tells you with her own lips the story of 


ie oceupied by the Senate, that on the eastern side | her day, when her locks were as bright as the 
2 i aie cuties ‘a : : ase 3 
by the house of Representatives. ‘The speaker of be ry and her eyes as beaming as your own, 
‘ vd | € Phat, in truth, shall we not, noble grand- 
each house occupies an elevated seat opposite the + ee . : a 
pa ee ' . mother,” said the sparkling Lihas ; * but yet 
entrance tothe room, which is from the centre of 


? 
the building ; facing him in semi-circle rows set the 





















The Susquehannah which sweeps along the base of 
the hill, upon which the State House is situated, the 
distant highlands, with their passes and gaps, gives 
the near and distant scenery a most imposing effect. 









/would Ihave the charm of Halloween. Ah, 
| litdle canst thou dream how dear this night is 
members of the respective chambers, while in front | to the expecting maiden! Let us perform the 
and below him are placed the clerk and his assistant. | rites of the even, and to-morrow, grandam, 
On the outside of the centre of each there is a thy tale shall find us most attentive listeners.”’ 
wide passage furnished with benches ; this is called = “Ah, true Scots 1? said the Countess, 
the lobby, where gentlemen having business pend- thus clinging to the wonderful, and seeking 
ing before either house generally station themselves, to peep into futurity : but try not the charm 
ond where it is thought Legislation itself occasionally aged eeirens of yok Gare me. Aine te ee 
: 5 5 my not of it without tears and a sorrow unspoken 
receives a bias—at the entrance to these lobbies sets} of till now; for the fate of a friend, dear to | 
on an elevated seat with a furnished desk, on one side my early youth, gushes into my bosom. Sit, | 
the Sergeant at arms, and on the other the Messen-| my children, and my story shall repay you for 
ger of the house—in this lobby are stationed also the | this loss of your time; me it will also please 
reporters for the different newspapers. No person|to speak of the things gone by ; and if it 
other than a member is permitted to pass beyond | CONVINCe You, as I trust it will, of the folly of 
the bar of the house, that is to come within the|t'es¢ superstitions, I shall have more than 
Kroits prescribed to the members, under penalties— gained ny PRED CES will my children listen f 
outside of the lobby is a gallery. At the right and 7 _ z there We Onl sean da: noble 
’ eS © . |grandam,” said the lovely Jean, burying her 
locks of amber amid the snowy curls of the 
venerable Countess, ‘* Speak on, then; you 


























teft hand of the speakers a small room, one for his 
use, and the other for the clerk’s. The rooms in 
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have made us listeners already—and hark!} broken, as the quick but steady tramp of a 


wind, rain, and snow—a goodly night for a 
tale. Tell en, dear grandam; the fire is bright, 
the lamp is clear, and we are seated gravely, 
eur thoughts composed to attention—now for 
thy wondrous tale !” 

** It was on this'very eve, many years since, 
my children,” began the noble lady to her 
auditors, ** that the three lovely daughters of 
a noble house assembled tegether in a dre ary 
wood to try the charm of the night, which if 
successful was to give to their carnest sight 
the phantom form of the lover who was aftev- 
wards to become the husband. Their power- 
ful curiosity had stifled their fear (for they 
were as timid as beautiful) on their first setting 
out on this expedition; but, on finding them- 
selves alone in the dark and melancholy wood, 
some touches of cowardice and compunction 
assailed them together, and they determined 
by a somewhat holy beginning to sanctify the 
purpose which had broueht them thither. 
They were too young to laugh atthis mock 
compact between God and the Devil, and 
therefore* when Catherine, the eldest sister, 
began, in an audible voice, to recite the prayer 
against witchcraft, the others joined in it most 
devoutly. Now then, fortified against evil, 
their courage rose with every additional sen- 
tence; and when the soft voice of the young 
Agnes, the loveliest and youngest of the three, 
steadily responded the § amen,’ they were as 
courageous as was necessary, and no longer 
fearful of the power of the evil one.—I know 
not, my children, all the forms used upon tiris 
occasion; but Catherine, after repeating cer- 
tain words in a solemn voice, advanced before 
hersisters, and quietly placed upon the ground 
her offering to the shade she had invoked, as 
by his conduct towards it, she was to judge cf 
her future prospects. It was a beautiful rose- 
tree which she had chosen, and the flowers 
were fulland many ; and the sisters were con- 
templating from a little distance the richness 
of their hue, when they were startled by the 
clashing of arms and the loud outcries of me: 
in fierce contention, breaking upon the still- 
ness of the night. For a moment they hesi- 
tated whether to fly or remain concealed, 
when their doubts were decided by the rapid 
approach ofa stern and stately Highland chief, 
who, brandishing his broad sword, swept on 
to the rose-tree as if he would annihilate from 
the earth its fair and fragile beauty. Sudden- 
ly he paused—his arm was no longer raised to 
destroy—the weapon dropped gently down 
beside the tree—and they saw his blue eye 
look mildly and kindly on the flowers, as, 
bending down to gather them, he faded from 
their sight in the action. Catherine was by 
no means displeased with her fortune; and the 
appearance of her handsome bridegroom gave 
cour. ge to the other twoto hasten the coming 
of theirs. Marian, the second sister, removed 
the rose, placed a lily bough in fts stead, and 
then, with a beating heart and wandering eye 
repeated the charm. Again the silence was 





wzrrio:’s horse strack upon the ear, and the 
shade of a noble cavalier, dismounting from 
his phantom steed, advanced slowly, very 
slowly, towards the ily: his face was beautt- 
ful, but sad—beyond expression sad ; and they 
saw a tear fall upon the flower as he pressed 
it gently in his bosom. He too had faded 
like a dream, when the beautiful Agnes ad- 
vanced to perform her part in the witcheries 
of the night. She trenbled, but she would 
not recede, and faintly repeating the charm, 
hung her white handkerchief on the branch 
of a distant tree. ‘This time there was no 
sounc, but a dread and solenin silence slowly 
ushered in her un xpectel fate. From the 
wood came a long and sable procession of 
horse and foot, toilowing a coffin, that was 
steadily borne towards them: many were the 
ghastly attendants supporting the pall, and 
many were the shadowy mourners who fol- 
lowed. Agnes watched with breathless atten- 
tion the mare) of the phantomed dead: they 
advanced slowly ‘acily till they came to 
white offering fluttered 
vas seen suspended a 
»ve them, then dropped amidst the 
cavalesde, and Agnes beheld the pale fingers 
of the chief mourner clutch at the offering as 
it fell, 

‘* Days, weeks, months, passed away, and 
still found Agnes drooping over her blighted 
hopes, and expecting the death of which the 
omen of the forest had assured her: but still 
she died not, and was every succeeding month 
astonished that she yet lived. She now began 
to doubt the truth of the omen, more especi- 
ally as the Uighlander had not yet wedded her 
sister, who was betrothed to, and about to be- 
come the wife of, a favourite of the king, who 
had earnestly sought her hand. Agnes thought 
she too might now listen toa tale of love ; 
and such aone as was soon told her by a no- 
ble lover, and of her sovereign’s blood, she 
listened to with pleasure. Walter was now 
ler all, and the omen of the forest was forgot- 
ten. 

‘* The marriage of Catherine was appointed 
to take place at a country residence of her 
affanced husband, and Agnes, with her be- 
trothed, was invited to be present. Marian 
too was there, and no happiness could have 
been more complete than that of the bridal 
party; but a dark night set upon this brilliant 
morning: ere they could reach the church 
which was to be the scene of their union, the 
Highlanders had descended in force from the 
mountains ani assailed the unarmed guests. 
‘The Camerons come!’ cried the shrieking 
maidens, and flew in all directions from their 
sight; the bridegroom fell in the conflict ; and 
the bride, as she rushed tothe side of her 
dying husband, was clasped in the arms of the 


rach ate 
and St 
’ 


the tree, where her 


lightly in the air; it 
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insolent chief, and borne away to his bridal 


bed inthe Highlands. Marian escaped inthe 
tumult, and Walter preserved his adored by 
the efiects of his desperate talour, cutting 















with his sword a passage through h’'s foes, and 
encouraging the armed men, who now came 
to their assistance, to drive the invaders from 
their hold.—Vhey were successful: and _ st- 
lence, though accompanied by sorrow, again 
reigned in the halls of the young and hapless 
bridegroom. 

‘* But the greatest evil resulting from thi s 
eruel inroad was the sad effect it had upon the 
mind of Agnes. Ter belief in the omens Sd 
the forest was hiturhed ; her confidence in 
her prospects was shaken ; and with the same 
feeling that bids the giddy wretch throw ‘him. 
self at once from the precipice over which he 
fears he shall fall, she determined to hasten 
the destiny which she now firmly believed to 
await her. Convinced by the fate of her sis. 
ter of the certain fulfilment of her own, she 
resolved to spare her lover the anguish of be- 
holding her expire; and, for this purpose 
suddenly broke off ali connexion with him, and 
refused to admit him to her presence.—Wal- 
ter’s hope stillstruggled with his despair: he 
made some earnest appeals to her tenderness, 
her reason ~ her gratitude. Agnes was 
deaf to all: she believed herself destined to 
fail an aay victim to death, and that that 
bridegroom would snatch her from an earthly 
one, even at the altar’s foot. Walter, heart- 
broken, retired from his home, and joining 
the cavalier army of the king, sought in the 
tumult of a military life, forge tfulness of the 
wound his calmer days had given. In the in- 
tervals of his visits to his family Marian became 
interested in his welfare; she saw him fre- 
quently, spoke to him of Agnes, soothed his 
sufferings by her compassion, and gratified 
his pride by her admiration. He had no 
thought for any other: and though he loved 
not Marian, yet she became h is tru: ted friend, 
his companion, and finally his wife. It was 
her will, not his; and what woman ever failed 
in her determination over man! they were 
wretched. The heart of Walter had not been 
interested, and the temper of Marian was 
such as to require its delicate preference. 
She became jealous, irritable, perverse, and 
soon taught her hapless husband the dif- 
ference between herself and the gentle Agnes. 
Such a course could have but one term ination: 
stretched at length on that sick bed which 
was to be her last, she sent to de sire the at- 
tendance of her younger sister. Agnes obey- 
ed the mandate, but only arrived in time to 

meet the funeral procession which conducted 
the hapless Marian to her early grave. The 
widower instantly recognized, froma d istance, 
his young hear 6 tere. and rapidly f 
meet her; and as she shed tears of voft laced 
sorrow for his loss, he took the white 
kercluef she held and tenderly dried them 
away. O! at that moment, how deeply Agnes 
sighed! She beheld in this scene the fulfil- 
ment of the omen, and wept to tuink she had 
thus wasied some of the best years of her life, 
and trifled with her lover’s happiness and her 
own. * Ah, silly delusion |’ she exclaimed in 


i” 
a9 


heart, of what hast thou not 

After the pcriod of mourning 
had expired, she gave her hand to Walter, 
and endeavoured, in mak ing his days tranquil, 
to forget the fi licity she had lost.” 

** But they were wedded, grandam dear,” 
said the beautiful Lilias, laughing—** what 
more would the people have had ?”? ® Youth, 
and its love, “ its hope, and all its bright 
and gracious feeling,” said the venerable 
Countess: * they had all fed with time, and 
nothing but their remembrance remained with 
Agnes and her Walter, which made their lot 
more bitter. He was at their wedlock past 
even manhocd’s prime; was no longer 
young; and though not wretched, yet they 
were not happy; and it was only in their pe 
scendants they looked for felicity. Agnes ha 
found it truly, but for Walter _ 

** Grandan, it is your own tale you tell, 
and our grandsire’s , Lam certain, by the tears 
which roll dow n your face,” replied Lilias.— 

‘© Ah, L will wait Heaven’s own good time for 
a husband, and try these charms no more.— 

grandam: your Lilias will ne- 
Tale of Halloween.” The 


hitterness of 
bereaved me! 


sne 





ver formret the 


br ptt © m naide n threw herself into the arms of 


her venerable ancestress, and at that moment 
it was scarcely possible to decide which was 


the nobler object, the damsel in the glory of 


youth, or the Countess in the 
najestic age. 


her brilliant 
calmness ef her 
See ge ne ee 


Tn BURIAL. 
Oh, whatis Beauty’s power ? 
it flourist 1e8 and dies ; 
W ill the cold earth its stlence break 
To tell how sc ft, how smooth a cheek 
Beresth its surface les ? 
Mute, mute ts all 
©’ er Be sal uty’s fail ; 
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Danae . 


| of all things around lulled | 
| feelings within, and spread through my breast 
r tO | 


Hier praise resounds no more when m: antl ‘din her 


pall, {[H. kK. White. 


Th 1e calm repose ofa sabbath morning had 
settle id upon my native village, while I sted 
upon the hill that overlooks it, contemplating 
the surrounding beauties. No unfitiing sounds 
disturbed the composure of the scene, for 
the notes of business and recreation were 
hushed ; the melody ofthe wild birds and the 
hoilow murmur from the pine grove united 
with the unceasing dash ofa distant cascade 
in hallowed harmony, which seemed to be the 
matin hymn of Nature to her God. The quiet 
the stir of worldly 


alikec omposure. As I gazed upon the love- 

ly prospect before me—the green hills sweep- 
ing ArOU ind the village and enclosing it in an 
amphitheatre, the river glistening in the 
morning sun, and the blue hills towering be- 
yond, with not a frown upon the whole ex- 
panse of azure sky—I felt how beautiful is 
the earth, Musing upon the kindness of Hea- 
ven to my native land, to my friends and wy- 
self, a spirit of gratitude and devotion exert- 
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ed its soothing influence and fitly tempered 
my feelings to the sacredness of the day. 
There are some who look upon the charms 
of nature with a melancholy delight, and re- 
tire from the view with minds saddened and 
dark, The falling leaf is a type of their own 
evanescence; autumn will drive away the 
songsters of the grove, as their own joys must 
be scattered ; and the storm will blight the 
scene where all is sweet and flowery, as grief 
and distress will shade their own bosoms. 
For how many ages has the stream rolled on 
in its beauty and majesty, and how soon will 
it flow past their tomb as joyously as if they 
had never been. On its banks the crowd will 


bustle and toil and sport, while they are dust | 


and their names forgot. Thus they turn 
sadly away from a view which, if contemplat- 
ed aright, would awake far different and ho- 
lier feelings. How are they to be pitied 
whose minds are thus chained to earth—who 
thus fear the grave! Fair as the scenes of 
earth may be, dear and delightful as are its 
joys, there are fairer and brighter scenes be- 
yond; the charms with which the Almighty 
has decorated this place of existence are but 
a faint display of his power and goodness. 
While gazing upon them, the heart should ex- 
pand with thankfulness and praise that regions 
of superior splendor and happiness are pre- 
pared for man. 

Far as my ken could stretch over that fair 
scene, a'l up and down the banks of that 
sparkling river, from the low tenement in the 
field to the proud mansion of the wealthy, 
there was sorrow that day. One who had 
been known and beloved by all, whose beau- 
ty and gentleness had endezred her to every 
bosom, was that day to be laid in the grave. 
Besides the usual solemnity which the fune- 
ral service spreads through a country village, 
every individual mourned a personal loss ; it 
was like parting with a relative, for each had 
regarded the deceased as something lovely 


and inestimable that belonged to their com- | 


munity, and was its ornament and_ price. 
Each had daily for a long period inquired af. 
ter her state, and many a tear had fallen ere 
she was removed forever, as her sufferings, 
her resignation and picty were affectionately 
recounted. Often, as lovers strayed abroad 


in the moonlight evening, and exchanged | 


their gentle words of endearment with love’s 
own mild star mildly beaming over them, 
would the discourse turn to her who had been 
to them as a sister. They dwelt upon her 
purity of character, her utter forgetfulness of 
self, her delight at witnessing the happiness 
of others, and the kindly playfulness which 
wiled the frown from the angry brow and 
spread sunshine over the care-worn features. 
They turned from what she had been in her 
maidenly glee and bloom, to contemplate her 
when her heart had been crushed, when 
her fairest and fondest hopes were withered 
at once, and she stood like one beiween earth 
and heaven, waiting for wings to waft her to 
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a happier sphere. Then sorrowing tears 
and sobs stole from the gentler being, and a 
sigh expressed the grief of a manly bosom, 
and each felt the bonds of mutual affection 
drawn closer as they mourned together over 
the wreck of the young, beautiful and lately 
happy creature, who was unrepiningly, nay, 
gladly approaching that event which hassuch 
gloom for youthful hearts, 

On the morning of that sabbath every bo- 
som in the village was tempered with more 
than the usual solemnity, and every prayer 
that ascended came warmer from the heart. 
The meeting beil warned me to draw nigh 
the house of God, and as I went, on every 
countenance | marked thetint of grief, a calm 
expression of sorrow which showed that the 
spirit was indeed affected. At the close of 
the morning services, when our aged pastor 
mentioned that a funeral sermon would be 
preached in the afierncon, and immediately 
after, the corpse be conveyed from the meet- 
ing house to the grave, though all previously 
knew that such was the arrangement, adeep 
hush pervaded the house, a few tears trick- 
led silently, and when his words were finished, 
a breathing sound like a general sigh was 
heard, and each retired with subdued and sad- 
dened feelings. 

Never was our meeting-house so crowded 
as on that afternoon, and all who came were 
mourners. There was no confusion, for each 
arrived early to have a last look of one they 
loved; the coffin with the lid thrown open 
rested in the broad aisle, and after a glance at 
the still, placid features, late all beaming 
with life and joyousness, they retired with a 
softer tread and more hallowed feelings. As 
the house became fuller, the men silently re- 
signed their seats and stood in the aisles, and 
many a hard worldly face was shaded witha 
raised hat to conceal that softening of the fea- 
tures which all rugged bosoms are ashamed 
to exhibit. ‘Though the number was im- 
mense, greater stillness never reigned, and 
when the audience rose to pray, it was by 
one simultaneous movement, without busde 
and noise of seats which too often prevails, 
Before the prayer was ended, many geitle 
frames had sunk down upon the seat over- 
come by weeping, and many a harglity eye 
was shaded. Our venerable minister, his 
voice broken with emotion, took for lis text 
a passage from a beautiful chapter of Job— 
‘*Man cometh forth as the flower, and is cut 
down; he fleeth also as a shadow, and con- 
tinueth not.” ‘The sermon was such as all 
ought to be—calculated to make men better ; 
but the preacher felt his subject and was 
therefore eloquent, and he found that the feel- 
ing which made te.rs stream over his furrow- 
ed cheeks was participated by ali present. 
Some few were overborne by the tide of feel- 
ing and were compelled to withdraw, but the 
many hung upon the old man’s words, and 
fixed their eyes upon his tearful face, wholly 
unconscious that the game marks of sorr.w 








rolled over their own cheeks, At intervals a 
stifled sob was heard, the gentler soul of wo- 
man was entirely dissolved in weeping. When 
the sermon was over, and the low, solemn, 
oft repeated notes of the funeral anthem wail- 
ed on the ear, mourning the supremacy of 
death, a cold shu Ider went ti rough or 
house, and a look of despairing wildness wa 
on many features; but when the strain wall 
ed into the glorious peal of triumph that ano- 
ther angel was added to the skies, every heart 
was resigned, and with returning confidence 
echoed the sentiment, **Oh, grave, where 
is thy vicrory !” 
The simple procession was soon on its way. 
The hearse was in attendance, but was not 
allowed to be used; a number of young men 
vho knew the deceased and loved her asa 
sister, took the bier upon their shoulders, 
and occasionally relieving each other bore the 
respected burthen all tlre way to the grave. 
A few white rose s, partly withered, were 
strewed as emblems on the pall. First after 
the coflin came the o'd minister supporting an 
aged woman, the only person w ho was cloth- 
ed in deep mourning. it was found that with- 
out any previous concert all the maids of the 
village, from the little girl of seven summers 
to her like the deceased whohad justbloomed 
into womanhood, had arranged themselves 
into pairs, each with a pale blossom at their 
breasts, quietly placed themselves in the pro- 
cession. Then followed a long file of ma- 
trons, succeeded by the boys from the Sun- 
day school, and these again followed by the 
various inhabitants of tne village. I have 
looked on long processions honoring the re- 
mains of the soldier and statesman ; the quaint 
attire of masons, the reversed arms and furled 
banners of the military, the gorgeous hearse, 
and the string of mourning coaches ; but the 


muffled drum, the low de: wth dirge, the glit- 
ter, pomp and pageantry of wealth ‘anc d pride 
failed to make such deep, holy and lasting 


impressions as sunk into my Teart at the 
spontaneous and affecting respect render- 
ed toa simple village maid—it was the tri- 
bute of our better feclings to deparied excel- 
lence. 

The bier rests upon the ground; young 
and old form a spacious circle around, and ail 
is still. ‘The grey haired pastor stands near 
the coffin, and solemn as a voice from the 
opened grave, comes the expression—* let us 
pray.” ‘fhe males are uncovered, but with 
sivaded features; a white handkerchief is at 
each fairer face. A short impressive prayer 
ascends, and the coffinis about to be lowered. 
A little girl, with timid and broken accents, 
sounds a few plaintive notes. One after 
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Away, away—far above tLe sky, 
I mount on angel wings, 
And the gale of Heaven rushes by 
Bearing ce'estial harmony, 
And joy on my spirit flings. 
Adieu to the world that I held so dear, 
iarewellto each tender tie; . 
Weep not, weep not, for a brighter sphere, 
Shall soothe my soul and dis; pel the tear,— 
In the home prepared on high. 
I see, I see the celestial gate, 
And a glorious rest is nigh; 
I leave, 1 leave but a weary state, 
For ascene where endless delights await, — 
in the home prepared on high. 
Away, away— far above the sky, 
I mount on angel wings, 
And the gale of heaven rushes by 
Bearing celestial harmony, 
And joy on my spirit flings. 


Oh, what a sound is here! The young the 
beautiful ul, the joyous, uniting with the ared 
christian in the death song, “all standing sub- 
dued and weeping in the open air around the 
grave. There are eyes dimmed now that 
have not wept before; there are lofty spirits 
bowed which lately thought of death with 
carelessness and contempt, and a meek and 
hallowed resignation tempers the aspiring 
mind to the lowly disposition of the follower 
of Christ. I may hope that many who witness 
this scene and share these feelings will never 
lose the impression; by their grief for another’s 
death may ‘they be better prepared for their 
own. The hymn is over, the coffin is in the 
ground, and each gentle maid as she passes 
by drops her rose-bud into the grave, and, 
looking down, weeps afresh as she reads en- 
grraved on the silver plate the name of her 
beloved friend—Many MANDELL, 

ZESCU. 
nemo 
From an Old Miscellany. 


THE BRONZE sTATUE. 


Count Lieuwen, a favorite officer in the ser- 
vice of the deceased king of Prussia, had ua- 
der his special patronage and tuition, a young 
engineer of high rank, whose advancement 
to his notice hii A adbeen solely due to his merits, 
Hi the Austrian Gen. Clair- 
fait, then on his march through the Low 
Countries towards France, was ordered to 
surprise a small village on the frontiers in the 
enemy’s possession. In the middle of the 
night, voung Ewald entered his comm inder’s 
tent, and informed him th: at a negociation had 
been begun by the chief magistrate of this 
district to admit the Prussian soldiers into an 
ambuscade, by which they might surrouad 
the French stationed in the village of Altheim, 


is battalion, led by 
it, 





another takes up the strain, which appears 


to be a well known hymn; the coffin is| 


lef at rest and immediately the whole mul- 
titude j join in the melanc holy chaunt. Some 


voices acer with emotion, and 
enurely, 
strain : 


after an interyal they resume the 


« 





scon cease | 


and put them to thesword. “ Sir,’ he added, 
‘fam acquainted with a path through the 
thickets that skirts the Church-yard, and by 
leading fifty chosen men through it, we may 
enclose the farm and out-houses in which 
these Frenchmen lodge, and force them to 


surrender, without the baseness of entering 


























































































































































































































































46 THE 
their host’s gates in groupes disguised as tra- 
vellers, and massacreing them in their sleep. 
This vile provost has made the offer in hopes 
of reward, for which he conditions privately, 
heedless of the bloodshed and ravage which 
our soldiery would spread among the poor 
villagers in the blindness of their fury.” “ You 
are right,” replied the — and it would 
be well to gain this advantageous post, with- 
out disgrace to our characte 2rs as Prussian sol- 
diers, or outrage to the unofénding native. 
Through whose means did this honorable of- 
fer come? For I suspect the communicant is 
willing to share the reward?” ‘The young en- 
gineer cast down his eyes, and answered, after 
a short and graceful hesitation, “ He is my 
enemy, my lord—forgive me if [ do not name 
him.” 

Count Lieuwen’s brow crew h.— 
© Well, Lichtenstein,” he Bt with a tone o 
familiarity he seldom used, except where hi: 
heart was touched, “* well—there will be no 
surer way, Isee, to sectire both our military 
credit, and this poor vill: we from plunder, than 
to give you the comman: lof thea Tair. Choose 
your comrades and conduct them. But how is 
at that you know the avenue of this obscure 
place so well °” 

Ewald was silent moments only, 
because he was conscicus of feelings likely to 
make his voice less firm. When he had stifled 
“to you who Know my 
remedied it so kin dly 
by your patronage, I need not be afraid to 
confess this village was my birth place, and 
that farm which the provost intends‘to deliver 
up to-night for the purpose of massacre and 
riot is—or was—” He could not add his 
meaning, but count Lieuwen felt it. 1 rush. 
ing atear from his eyes, the old s oldi er bade 
him take his detachment, and obtaia ps 
sion of the place inthe manner 
fittest. ld departed insiantly, 
turned in the morning to announce 
plete success, without the ¢ escap 
Frenchman. He brought bes! 
despatch, which his adv anced 
tercepted ; and the c 
important result of u 
generous spirit it had exhibited, 
young lieutenant a thousand crow: 
for which the tr eache rous provost | 
ciated, gallantly saying his s¢ 
more willingly pay it as the rec 
hazardous and weil performe d 
the premium ofa traitor. “ If,” s 
tenant, modestly, * your lordshi 
village worth a thousand crow ns to his majes- 
ty, | pray you to considerthem due to my 
senior officer, Dorffen: Your personal kind- 
ness induced you to waive his right, and to 
give me the command of last night’s affair : 
yet it is just that he should have the price of 
what he deserved to win.” He shall have 
it,” answered Lieuwen, compressing his 
lips sternly—** but now I know who would 
have bought what you have won honestly.” 
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The first care of this brave veteran on his 
eturn to Berlin, was to lay the circumstances 
of this fact before the king ; the consequence 
was Ewald’s promotion ; ‘and before the war 
ceased, he rose to rank even higher than 
Count Lieuwen: and the last favor his old 
commander asked court was, that his adopted 
son might be appointed his successor in the 
: ortress of Plauen, which his age rendered 
n averse to govern longer. This high dis- 
tinction was granted; and the king, to suit 
the new governor’s title to his important of- 
fice, added the rank of Baron to the Cross of 
the Black Eagle, already worn by Ewald de 
Lichtenstein. These unexpected honors did 
not alter the temper of the young hero—still 
preservin 1s the bland urbanity of M: Gn 

Turenne, w hose elevation he had imitated s 
successful lly ; he was proud to hear his com- 
rades hint that he too was a miller’s son, and 
always strove to Peyegs as it caer how much he 
essor in benevo- 


resembled his noble pred 
lence and g race. But when + hie had offered 
isance, he solicited permission 


his grate ful ob 

to absent kimself one mo: ith before ] he assum 
ed his new dut as Count Lieuwen’s friend. 
slip, and the peaceable state of the country, 
made royal assent easy, and Ewald de 
Lichstentein left Berlin to dedicate this short 
interval to his private happiness. 

But Ewald, with all the splendor of his pro- 
fessional success, had not altered the humil'ty 
of that private happiness. He had no hope 
so clear as to return to the village of Altheim, 
W hich ten years before, he had preserved from 
destruction; and to reclaim the farmer’s 
Sacighitie with whom the bw at affections of his 
boyhood had been exchanged. During the 
various and Sie y Vi icissitudes of a sok ler’ 3 

le 


life, no corr ice had been poss 


4} 
1e 


po li ble ’ 


ch only a short inter- 
re with a hos- 


e oft 
\ obi” 


but 


had time to snat 
view when he ees the vill: 
tile detachm: ent. He took with him o1 


ier of his own. regiment, 


ty a DiC 


erson to insure the 
from mean fear of 
origin, but froma gener- 
ing his new and self- 
journey was tedious 
fancy, though he travelled rapidly, for 
ams of his youth were 
His servant bad orders 

o mention of his? or rank when 
his p ace of de: capri and the 
little village of came in sight in all 
the beauty of a summer evening, and a happy 
man’s imagination. As he entered it, how- 
ever, h ived that several cottares were 
in ruins, and the house where Josephine had 
lived was half unroofed, and its garden full of 
grass. Ewald’s heart misgave him, and his 
servant went on to enquire who occupied it. 
Schwartz brought his master intelligence that 
the niece of the former occupier had married 
a farmer, whose speculations had ended in 
inn-keeping with but little success. There 
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was 110 other inn; and if there had been one, 
Ewald, notwithstanding his heart-burnings, 
would have chosen this. He renewed his 
cautions to his servant, and entered the mi- 
serable house, where the master sat surlily 
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led on by traces of blood, ex m‘ned till they 
found a body, yet warm with li e, but wound- 
ed in a ghastly manner. They conveyed it 
to the village surgeon, and collected he!p to 
surround the house of Wolfenbach, whom 





moking his pipe ina broken | they remembered to have seen on the road, 
windows, and hearth alm To his | mounted en a horse which had been observed 
courteans request for acc n, this| the day before entering Altheim with the 
man, whose suitable name s Wolfe ch, | wounded man and another-stranger. Skill 
hardly returned an answ< Ty except throwing | and care restored this unfort unate stranger 
him the remnant ofa chair, and cailing loudly | sufficiently to make his deposition. He named 
at the door for his wife. A woman, in wretch- | his master, and stated that the gloomy looks 
£ 


ed apparel, bending under a load of sticks 


crept from a ruined out-house, and came fear- 

fully towards him. “Bring a fagrot, drone 

and cook some fish.” said her ruffian husband: 

‘¢ where is the bread I brought ‘this n ne, 

and the pitcher of milk?” §‘* There was but | 

little millr,”’ e : ed, trem! > & ond [| 
| 
2 | 
; 


’ o° i 

enough to restrain a confession which wou 

have age I 

had been left aie ylate—perhans her husband 

had been made brutal by misfortune ; at all 
: ; 


events, he had no right 


Popa tat 1 hea 
rravateda hel 
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circumstances had not permitted him to 
nt. She might have had it 
een it and ci: ¢, or 
ossessed, and see 











re a fe aryvea mm ant iayY, De1OTe 
? 1 sin ere 
she begun her hun labours to prepare a 


supper. Ewald atte mp ted to say somptning 





but his voice, hoarse with emotion, appeared 
unknown to her, and she turne 2 away witha 
J 0k of vepresed pride and shame. Yet as 


‘ 


she could not but obser ae the earne 


the stranger, her cheek flushed with 





e } 
ous recollection, recovered some p 
{ , } ¥ } 1 ¢ 
rimel ¢ uty, Una 1W itt t Cn tii - 


Into Lis C a eas i for t anny mo 
s ~ 
ther, whic nig! ice t mfort her want 
without ‘eg ing the giver. Hel a purse 
W 


: 
it yin it, ; Wrapper, and § 


of gold 
to Josephine ; while the father, raurmuring at 


such pests, hak -d her siow cookery. Bu 
Ewald could not eat; and tasting a flask 
to propit ite the brutal la o gal ithdrew 
to the bed meant ior him, 1 was seen no 


more. 

Iéate on the rene m lorning,, two men, 
as they passed 1 spoiled 
celved motion in t a heard a feeble noise. 
They took courage to remove some part, and, 


hayrack, per- 


st gaze of 





and eager questions of the inn-keeper had 


alarmed him on the night of Ewald’s arrival, 
especially when he was desired to sleep ina 
ruined out-house. He had left it, and apply- 

‘his ear to crevice 1m the house door, 


heard Wolfenbach menacing hie wife with 

deati if sne bet i ved his S¢ archi i ito the _ 
‘* , 3 

1 been left 





. 
to warn his mas 











i} tnd v 
and by calling through the casement jof the 

t where he lay awake, d rew him from his 
bed. The stroke of an » felled him to the 
rround, and he remember ts nc roving more. 
Phe fate of Ewald might be easily surmised. 
Detacl s sunts traversed the coun- 
try round iin intel igence of him, but with. 


out success, and, without knowing his claims 
+}; m as thei trymat, they were all 
ager in their zeal to tracé a man of rank and 
hem from B oct des. 





ths snen : arnest séarch,. even 
his parental frend, Count Lieuwen, despaired 
f im more, and believed him the 

‘erocious robber. Wolfenbach 


he horses of Ewald and 
his servant, which he had taken to sell at the 


not attempt even a 
niausible eccount of them. His miserable 
2 ‘delirium, which unftted 
rto give coherent evidence; but the sub- 

fher ravings, the purse of ¢ Ad found 
inf: i I cd ropj ped 


nfed nol was also discovered in a 
well, and t xe, stained with blood. Wol- 
ee ned an obstmate and contu- 
, during a long trial, which 


lended ina: snee of death, received with 


ymations by the p opulace. He was car- 


fold, attended by no friend, and 


1 the rovernment of 


l the fortress he had resigned, but not till he 


’ > 
had made’ repeated inquiries, and offered large 
rewards for any trace of his lost favorite with- 
out effect. And when, after some years had 
passed, a public duty cemepeaies him to visit 
> country in which Ewald had perished, he 
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travelled hastily, and loathed the necessity 
which forced his equipage to rest at Altheim 
for afew hours. During the short stay, the 
master of the new inn found means to intro- 
duce himself, and beg his guest’s attention to 
a rare curiosity which he possessed. Finding, 
from his valet’s account, that this exhibition 
was a tax, imposed on every traveller, the 
Count assented, and listened patiently to his 
host’s history of a bronze statue, found ina 
peat bog, at a short distance, and from thence 
brought to his house. He went into the room 
where it was deposited, prepared to see some 
antique relic or cunning counterfeit ; but he 
saw, with feelings that need not be told, the 
body of his beloved Ewald in the travelling 
habit he had seen him wear, petrified by the 
power of the morass to the resemblance of a 
bronze statue. He stood a few moments aghast 
with astonishment and horror, not unmingled 
with gladness at this testimony of the truth 
preserved by a special operation of nature: 
for on the forehead, and in the neck of the 
seeming statue, two deep scams rendered the 
fact of Ewald’s violent death unquestionable. 
But he had presence of mind enough to sup- 
press his agitation, and affecting to believe 
the inn-keeper exhibited, as he supposed him- 
self, a strange piece of ancient sculpture, gave 
him a much larger sum than had been expect- 
ed, even froma nobleman of his own munifi- 
cence, and carried off the prize. But he 
caused it to be conveyed to Berlin without 
noise, and made it no subject of conversation 
among his attendants. 


Count Lieuwen’s return to the metropolis 
was always followed by banquets given to his 
friends, and on this occasion he celebrated 
his arrival among them by inviting the chief 
nobility, and all the military officers who had 
shared and survived his campaigns. After 
supper, before any had departed, he spoke of 
arare specimen of sculpture which he had 
reserved for their last regale. ‘* You, all 
know,” said he, ‘*my tender affection for 
Ewald de Lichstenstein, my regret for his un- 
timely loss, and wishing to preserve his 
memory, I think you will agree with me to 
erect amonument, if we could decorate it 
with a representation of him, suitable to his 
merits and his fate. But though we all 
know his merits, where shall we find an 
artist able to give a symbol of his death, 
since we know neither the time nor circum- 
stance ?” 


The Count cast his eyes round the table as 
he spoke, and met approving and earnest 
looks from ali his companions, except one, 
whose head was averted.—* But,” he added, 
rising after a short pause, **I think I have 
founda statue suflicient itself for his monu- 
ment.” 


A curtain drawn aside discovered the 
bronze statue of Ewald, lying on a bier com- 
posed of black turf. A silence of surprise 
and awe was followed by acclamations of won- 





der“at the exquisite symmetry of the figure, 
and at the expression of the countenance, so 
nearly resembling its usual character, except 
in the half closed eyes and lids, parted as in 
the pangs of death. Some gathered round to 
observe the accurate folds of the drapery, and 
recogn ze every part of his travelling apparel, 
‘* There is even the shape of the seal ring he 
wore upon his finger,”’ said one of the specta- 
tors, ‘© and here is the ribbon he received the 
day before he departed, from the king—but 
where is the Cross of the black Eagle ?”” 

“In his grave,” replied Count Lieuwen, 
fixing his eyes on a guest who had never 
spoken. That guest was Dorffen, the senior 
officer superceded by Ewald. He suddenly 
lifted up his head and answered—*‘ /t is not /” 
The terrible sound of his voice, the decision 
of his words, made the assembly fall back from 
him, leaving him alone standing opposite the 
corpse. His features wrought a few instants 
in convulsions, and his lips moved in uncon- 
scious mutterings. “ Then (said a voice from 
among the groupe) the murderer robbed him 
of the Cross ?” 

** No, no—I robbed him of nothing—he rob- 
bed me of my place and honor, and of that 
cross Which I might have earned at Altheim, 
We met alone—we were man to man: it was 
night, but I won the cross fairly, and now let 
him take it back.” 
ate efiort to throw it from his breast, and fell 
with his whole weight, and a laugh of madness, 
at the foot of the bier. The crowd raised 
him, but he spoke no more. His last words 
were truth, as subsequent enquiry proved. 
Accident or a hope of vengence had led him 
to the neighborhood of Ewald’s village ; they 
had met on the road, and fatal opportunity 
completed Dorffen’s guilt. He was buried un- 
der the scaffold, and the Bronze Statue re- 
mained a monument of Ewald’s fate and of 
retributive justice. 

a 


THE HEROIC DAUGHTER. 


When the French revolution first began to 
desolate the homes of France, to drag its de- 
voted victims one by one from the circle of 
affection and crowd the scaffolds with mar- 
tyrs, D’Azinval fled his country. A moment 
he paused as the spirit of patriotism spoke 
within him, and the throbbings of his heart 
grew quicker, while he contemplated the al- 
tars of France overthrown, her laws outrag- 
ed, her children massacred; while the myr- 
midons of anarchy and atheism desolated the 
sceptre of her power, and filled her high 
places. But, alas! for his country, he felt it 
vain to raise his arm: it might draw down 
destruction on his head, but could not avert 
it one moment from her’s. The demon of 


discord, like the hot blast of the sirocco, with- 
ered her virtue and invaded her strength ; 
and hostile as it was to his nature, he saw it 
was the part of wisdom to postrate himself, 
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like the traveller in the desert, till its fury had 
passed. . 

Nor was this resolution the result of consi- 
derations that centred in self; he had a tie 
that weakened the love of country: the feel- 
ings of the patriot were emerged in the 
fears and the affections of the parent, and to 
withdraw his young and lovely Adele from 
the scenes of terror was the first motive of his 
flight. 

in their early progress, one engrossing 
anxiety, the safety of his darling charge, per- 
vaded his soul. The companion-ship of the 
precious pledge of early love and former hap- 
piness gave an elasticity to his step, an ener- 
gy to his conduct, that would have been un- 
known to him as a lonely fugitive ; but em- 
barked upon the broad bosom of the ocean, 
in proportion as her security became certain, 
some recollections and regrets arose: the 
wind and the waters, and the clear sky, spoke 
of no foes to the happiness and innocence of 
his child, but they left him leisure to re-create 
the past, and to anticipate the future. He 
turned to the land of his fathers, the cradle of 
his hopes and the grave of his happiness, and 
now first felt himself an emigrant. 

The possession of property in the island 
had determined him to make choice of St. 
Domingo. When its craggy rocks first struck 
his view, he gazed on it as a vast dungeon, 
and those rough outworks with which nature 
had fenced it appeared the barriers of hope. 
Not so to the light and buoyant heart of Adele, 
who wearied with her voyage longed to tread 
again on Terra firma ; certain in all the confi- 
dence of young existence and unchecked ex- 
pectation, of meeting happiness every where, 
her joyous and brilliant nature was never long 
under eclipse, even when her sensibility was 
most touched with the apparent melancholy 
of her father. 

Established on the island, Adele made her fa- 
ther’s home the theatre of her exertions. Her 
taste, elegance, and ingenuity supplied the 
place of expensive luxuries, while her lively 
spirits and happy temper pervaded the whole 
sphere of domestic management with a har- 
mony and lustre which were sunshine and 
music to the soul. D’Azinval felt that the in- 
dulgence of sorrow was ingratitude to Hea- 
ven: and though the destiny of France threw 
a shadow on his happiness, it grew, under the 
influence of the expanding charms and virtues 
of his child, more pure than he had ever dared 
to hope for in this world. 

Their little habitation, seated on the gentle 
declivity of a mountain, was at once sheltered 
and embellished by all that nature so abun- 
dantly yields in this rich and fertile island. 
The golden orange and the fragrant citron 
gratified the senses with their sweetness, 
odour, and beauty—while the oak, the elm, 
the pine, and numerous other trees, rose ma- 

_Jestically around the remote precints of their 
cottage. Its access was a terrestrial paradise ; 
PD’Azinval had employed his time in forming 
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it to his own and Adele’s taste; fountains sup- 
plied from springs of purest water, every 
where ‘‘shook their loosened silver in the 
sun,’”? and gave a delicious coolness to the 
scene, in the midst of which the beautiful 
Adele, like another Eve, would often spread 
a sweet repast of fruit. All that could pre- 
serve the memory of France was carefully 
studied, yet mixed with much of the wild and 
picturesque beauty of luxuriant nature. This 
combination was no where more remarkable 
than in Adele herself, whose dark and abun- 
dant tresses were usually intertwined with 
fresh flowers, in the almost endless variety 
which taste, or the whim of the moment, 
might suggest. 

It was a rich sunset, and Adele was stand- 
ing by her father with a tame bird perched 
upon her finger, the pecking beak of which 
he had been regaling, when their attention 
was attracted by the approach of an Indian, 
who led towards them a European youth— 
young and beautiful, he came “like Morning 
led by Night.” D’Azinval rose to meet them, 
and Adele ystepped back, sheltering as she 
did so, her little fluttering favourite in her bo- 
som. 

The Indian, who spoke a little broken 
French, addressed D’Azinval with a vehe- 
mence of voice and gesture that considerably 
increased the difficulty fattendant on under 
standing him, and he turned to the youn 
stranger for explanation. The youth addresse 
a few words to his guide, which had the effect 
of procuring silence, and then, with a pure 
accent, and much propriety of language, he 
stated that he was the only survivor of an uf- 
fortunate refuge family whom chance had 
thrown upon the Indian’s hospitality, in whose 
hut a malignant fever had carried off his last 
remaining relatives, an uncle and a brother 
and that he was himself only just recovered 
from an attack of the same 6 ern that the 
Indian was poor, and could ill bear the bur- 
then with which his humanity had encumber. 
ed him, and having heard by chance of the 
vicinity of Monsieur D’Azinval, he had per. 
suaded Cuval (the Indian) to conduct him to 
his countryman, hoping through his means to 
be placed in some way, as soon as his strength 
should be restored, of providing for himself, and 
probably rewarding his benefactor, the gener- 
ous Indian. D’Azinval listened to the youth 
with the warmth ofa brother, and bade him 
welcome. Cubal partook of some refresh- 
ment, but could not be persuaded to accept of 
any thing more: he pressed the young Lorraine 
to his heart, and bade him farewell in his 
own expressive language: then, turning to 
D’Azinval, he called him ** le bon blance,” and 
with an act of reverence to Adele, as to a be. 
ing of a brighter sphere, the dusky stranger 
departed. 

All the hoarded love of couftry that had 
silently accumulated in D’Asinval’s heart 
poured itself forth on this unfortunate obild 
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threwn under his protection. He saw with 
delight the natural consequences of two be- 
ings so young, so beautiful as Adele and 
Louis being brought into contact, and he smil. 
ed on their young and innocent loves, as we 
may imagine did the patriarchs of old on those 
of their children, when the world was yet 
young, and equal worth and mutual affection 
formed the only bonds of union. If Adele 
had been before a creature of happiness and 
beauty, she was much more so now, when 
every charm was heightened under the influ- 
ence of the most powerful stimulant the hu- 
man heart acknowledges. From the first she 
had united with her father in all the kindly 
offices of hospitality : as a stranger, as an in- 
valid, Louis Lorraine had called upon her 
pity; her sweet song, and sweeter smile, 
were ever ready to chase sorrow and despon- 
dence from his soul—while her gentle cares, 
and delicate attentions brought back the glow 
and vigour of health, and Louis paid her sweet 
charity with all he had to give—his heart ; and 
never was there a heart more warm, more un- 
divided. 

The felicity of a purer sphere than this ap- 
peared to crown the dwelling of D’Azinval; 
and the regrets of the past were lost in the 
enjoyments of the present. The richest 
charms of nature, the purest sweets of domes- 
tic life, blessed his home of exile, and he 
sometimes doubted whether the meridian of 


Paris, or his villa in its environs, would have 


afforded so sweet and safe a sanctuary. The 
interest of politics, the finesse of society, 
would have crept in; pomp and pageantry 
would frequently have displaced social enjoy- 
ment, and careless ease : Adele, instead of be- 
ing the arbitress of one happy and devoted 
heart, had been the idol of a crowd with 
scarcely a heart among them ; and, in draw- 
ing these contrasts D’Azinval felt that re- 
tirement, illumined by enlightened minds, 
and enlivened and endeared by domestic 
ties, was the true sphere of human happiness. 
But as nothing in this world is perfect, so 
neither is there any thing permanent, and the 
felicity of the three happiest beings the earth 
had ever held was destined to experience an 
eclipse when it was in its meridian lustre. 
The day was fixed that was to blend the des- 
tinies of the young lovers; and the blush of 
modest joy: was on the cheek of Adele as she 
listened to the raptures of her future husband, 
while they strolled through the sweetest 
scenes illumined by the brightest moonlight. 
Suddenly Lorraine heard his name. He paus- 
ed and listened: again some invisible being 
called upon him. He answered the call, tell- 
ing the stranger to come forth : an Indian ap- 
eared. Bidding her not to be alarmed Louis 
left Adele, and withdrew a few paces to con- 
verse with him ; then returning to his mistress, 
he cried : 
**Tet me attend you tothe house, Adele; 
I must leave you unmediately. Be not alarm- 
ed, my love, my stay will net be long.” 
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* But why must yougo? Why, Louis, must 
you go?” 

*“ You do not know him, or I should fear to 
tell you. Cubal the generous Cubal is dying, 
and desires to see me. He saved my life, 
Adele !” 

** Heaven bless him for that!’’ cried she, 
clasping her hands. ‘*‘ Go, Louis! How self- 
isham I to stay you—but—” she hesitated be- 
tween shame and love—*“ you will hasten back 
the moment that you can.” 

They parted and Adele now really felt how 
dear to her heart, how necessary to her hap- 
piness, was Lorraine. The many terrors that 
crowded in her breast, the tedium of the 
hours, all told her the extent and power of 
his dominion. She rose early the following 
morning from a restless couch, and tried to 
assume a cheerfulness she did not feel: but 
there was anxiety on her father’s brow and 
her forced spirits meeting no support, she 
sunk more exhausted from the effort. Cir- 
cumstances connected with the politics of 
France so much occupied the mind of D’Azin- 
val, that he could not forbear giving his 
thoughts utterance—nay he even hinted that 
the unjust and summary proceedings of 
ephemeral tyrants might extend to himself. 
Adele heard him without emotion : those fears 
appeared to her unreal, at least remote ; and 
the absent Lorraine continued to engross her 
thoughts. Alas! other ills were hastening on, 
as undreaded by the love-sick girl as they 
were unexpected. 

The fears of D’Azinval were but too 
true ; fora party of French dragoons came 
galloping to his mansion, and made him pri- 
soner, and departed to the place of his con- 
finement. 

At that moment a thought came to her 
mind which she hastened to accomplish ; and, 
ere many minutes had elapsed, disguised in 
male attire, she followed the steps of D’Azin- 
val. 

She followed at a distance; it was neither 
her purpose, nor was it in her power to over- 
take him. A discovery might end in her com- 
mittal to aseparate prison, but while free and 
unknown she might hover near, and per- 
chance bring him timely aid. Animated by 
the light of the torches, which the foremost 
of the sanguinary myrmidens carried, those 
delicate feet, hitherto known to little else but 
the satinslipper, suited to the light dance and 
the light steps with which she trod her little 
rural rambles, were incased in a pair of boots 
belonging to a young domestic; her glossy 
tresses, rarely encumbered with more than a 
chaplet of flowers, were tucked under a fora- 
ging cap, while a cloak of Lorraine’s conceal- 
ed the rest of her unsuitable attire. 

Insensible to fatigue, she pursued her way; 
all the courage of her sex, which ever rises 
in proportion to the emergency that ealls it 
forth, strung her nerves, nor did one femi- 
nine emotion sicken her heart till she be- 
held the prison gate close, and shut her fa- 
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ther from her eyes. Then burying her face 
in her cloak she sunk into a recess of a build- 
ing against which she leaned and which com- 
manded a view of the prison. Suddenly 
arousing herself from this agony of despair, 
she looked up to heaven, ejaculating “ God of 
the innocent! just and omnipotent Being give 
me thy aid!” Fortitude instantly renewed 
her broken spirit ; a confidence in divine sup- 
port inspired the radiance of hope in her 
heart, and she sat collecting her thoughts and 
resting her shaking frame, unnoticed and un- 
noticing, though crowds kept passing and re- 
passing where she sat. 

The mid-day sun was riding high in the 
heavens—twelve hours of unremitted and un- 
refreshed fatigue had been passed, when the 
creaking of the hinges of the heavy prison 
doors again called every thought to her Ether. 
She saw the guard issue forth, with their su- 
periors, “ pranked in authority,” exerted for 
the worst of purposes. All the pomp of mili- 
tary parade was there. She drew her cap 
close down upon her face, and her cloak 
closer about her form, and mingled in the 
crowd which had begun to intercept her 
view. Herheart beat almost to suffocation, 
as a few paces whence she stood, she beheld 
her father pass, followed bya crowd of pri- 
soners. She heard the word of command, 
she saw them marshalled to the place of 
execution; again she called upon the God of 
the universe, and stifling her emotion, followed, 

Revolutionary executioners had grown wea- 
ry of the task of despatching their victims one 
by one, and on the present occasion, as on 
many others, the prisoners were assembled in 
a crewd, in order to be destroyed at once by 
a discharge of musketry. All was arranged— 
the condemned stood together—men upon the 
threshold of eternity. Some closed their eyes 
(tor there were many who refused to have 
them bandaged) as though to shut out the 
dreadful view of the gulf before them ; others 
looked up to heaven, where alone they could 
hope for mercy. The muskets were levelled 
—not a breath was to be heard—’twas the 
awful silence which preceded the signal of 
death—of murder rather. The signal was on 
the commandant’s lips, when suddenly a 
shriek was heard, and Adele, from whose 
head the cap had fallen, leaving her tresses 
tree to float upon the wind, was seen to rush 
into the arms of her parent; and the 
piercing agony in which she exclaimed, ** My 
father!” as she sunk upon his bosom, thrilled 
even to the breasts of the sanguinary ruffians 
around, A pause still more awful, still more 
touching, followed, in which D’Azinval gazed 
in voiceless emotion on his pale child, cling- 
ing to him with convulsive tenderness and 
terror. He was bewildered with the flood of 
feelings that rushed upon him. There ap- 


peared no time to save her, for he every in- 
stant expected the thunder of death, when a 
signal from the commandant stopped the in- 
Heart struck by the magnanimi- 
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ty, the self-sacrifice, the courage, of a crea- 
ture so young and so lovely, he felt as though 
he had been warned by a voice from heaven 
to perform an act of mercy. The prisoners 
were remanded to their dungeon. The tears 
of hope, of gratitude, of admiration, sprung 
into all eyes as the unexpected reprieve was 
pronounced. All were moved but Adele ; 
she unconscious that they were not still to be 
led to death, grasping her father, moved on- 
ward like a beautiful statue—as white, and al- 
most as cold. 

It will require but a few words to detail 
the closing scene. During the time Adele 
was clinging to her father, Lorraine returned 
and rushed into her arms, when she immedi- 
ately recovered. They all repaired to the 
villa of D’Azinval—Lorraine and Adele were 
joined in wedlock, and all was festivity and 


joy. 
—<——— 


THE GHOST. 
A VILLAGE STORY. 


They gather round, and wonder at the tale, 
Of horrid apparition tall, and ghastly, 
‘Lhat walks at dead of night.—— Blair. 


On a cold evening in December, Mrs. ‘Qattleton 
visited Dame McFarlan, whose residence was loca- 
ted at the northern extremity of Flowerdale yalley, 
and where had already assembled, the widow Wise, 
and Miss, or as she was generally termed, aunt Kitty 
Calendar, a lady on whose head forty winters had 
evaporated their furies. ‘The meeting had been con- 
certed a few days previous, and the guests had re- 
ceived their invitation from the hospitable dame after 
church on the preceding Sabbath. But before we 
introduce eur readers to the conversation and inci- 
dents which transpired on that memorable evening, 
it were as well to touch slightly upon the characters 
of the personages concerned there. ‘ 

Briefly then, Bame McFarlan was a married lady, 
whose husband was unfortunately disabled from earn- 
ing that subsistence which it is undoubtedly the part 
of a good husband to do. ‘This, however, could not 
be attributed to any indolent disposition on his part, 
for the truth was, that in celebrating the jubilee of 
independence, the good Patrick Mec Farlan, in put- 
ting the match to the only piece of ordinance in the 
valley, was lightened of an arm by the cannon’s 
bursting, consequently disabled from performing the 
necessary functions of his business, whieh was 
‘mending of souls,’ or in other words, cobbling. 
After this accident happened to her rib, the dame ex - 
perienced the kind commisseration of all the valley, 
and was enabled in a short time to Open a petty gro- 
cery. Thus Dame McFarlap soon became a person 
of some little consequence in the village ; that 1s, she 
was a store-keeper, and had it in her power to oblige 
her neighbours occasionally with a little cider, not al- 
ways on the best security. Her store throve well, bu- 
siness increased with time as she did in flesh and cone 
sequence. She wasa good natured old woman, ra- 
ther too credulous at times, and particularly obsti- 
nate in her credulity, aud since her husband had met 
with the disaster, she exercised rather a tyrannical 
sway over the poor man, who, in addition to his other 
infirmities, was wonderfully perplexed with the 
rheumatism. But to speak the truth of Mrs. McFar- 
lan, she was quite as kind as guod wives are to disa- 
bled husbands, except when her brain becaine a fitle 
dizzened with a drop of the creature, to use her 
own expression, for the dame wat a mortal, and of 
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not entire! 

wish, had dwelt 
and ee pet a spicing of superstition from 
that e-emblemed country, for she never experi- 
enced more satisfaction than when listening to some 
ef those absurd stories of witches, hobgoblins, and 
the like, so current among a portion of the inhabi- 
tants of Scotland. 

Mrs. Tattleton was the most famous story-teller in 
the valley, although the circumstance she related 
that evening was not the fairest specimen of her art. 
She had acquired no littie notoriety for that as weil 
as another oral science she frequently practised, 
which was that of sooth-saying, or fortune-telling. 
Report said, she had been the wife of five husbands 
successively, all of whom had died the second year 
after marriage, at the same hour, and on the same 
month, precisely. Many other strange whisperings* 

to the nose of Mrs. Tattleton, which, if they 

ever came to her ears, she totally disregarded, for 
no rumour however preposterous, was she ever knowa 
either to acknowledge or deny ; by that means ex- 
citing a curiosity respecting her character, which 
seemed rather to please than offend her. She was 
e tall, age 4 looking woman, and sometimes the 
expression of her countenance partook more ef fierce- 
ness than melancholy: yet there evidently were 
traces of deep sorrow stamped upon her brow, which 
in her sad and thoughtful moments excited the sym- 

ty of every beholder. Her hair was long and 
—s of the deepest black, eyes of the same co- 
lour, fixed deeply in the head, with features of un- 
common stre , yet.at times discovering an ex- 
pression of truly feminine softness. Mrs. Tattleton 
was therefore a remarkable woman in Flowerdale, 
and was looked upon rather with fear than admira- 
tion. The circumstance of her appearance would 
eause 2 moment’s attraction of the villagers atten- 
tion, as she immediately reminded them of her sud- 
den entrance to the valley, which was on one of the 
coldest and stormiest nights in December. Mrs. 
Tattleton had formed a greater intimacy with Dame 
McFarland than any other of the inhabitants, to 
whom she frequently averred her entire belief in 
spectres, apparitions, &c. and to whom she often re- 

ted stories, which she assured her tended to con- 

her belief. 


Aunt Kitty Calendar, as we before hinted, was a 
maiden lady of forty, the only daughter of a wealthy 
old farmer. She was quite a fantastic personage, 
exceedingly vain, excessively homely, and yet she 

lumed herself amazingly upon the [ittle knowledge 
he possessed. According to her account, she had 
rejected a host of suitors for her hand for various rea- 
sons, and had of late declared her determination to 
live and die a virgin. We shall not attempt to de- 
scribe the personal perfections of Aunt Kitty, or the 
circumstances attached to her early days, but will 
use her upon the prveent occasion as is necessary for 
our purposes, without outstepping the bounds of truth. 
e widow Wise, whom we had nearly forgotten, 

was a most wonderful woman, in her own estima- 
tion, and would have it believed that she possessed 
the wisdom of Solomon, joined with that of every 
other wise man that has succeeded him. She was a 
short, plump looking mortal, with little scintillating 
eyes, red hair, and no eye-brows. These latter im- 
i sep were in part obviated, however, by caps, 
alse curls, and the use of acrayon. When attired 
in her best garments, Madam Wise seemed bespotted 
with all the variety of the Peacock, save that there 
was no more uniformity in the colors of her dress than 
ina patch work with no two pieces matched—ribands, 
laces, and gewgaws of almost every description float- 
ed around her, and gave a more eccentric appearance 
to the dress, when contrasted with the ill made, awk- 
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ward-gaited wearer. Madame Wise, according to 


her own genealogy, was descended of an ancient, 
honorable, and in sooth, titled family of Erin, and 
whenever the subject of birth or lineage was started 
with her, wo-betide the patience of her hearers. 
Such were the four ‘emales, whom our readers will 
please imagine they behold seated around the fireside 
of Dame McFarlan after twilight. 

The night was exceeding cold, the moon at inter- 
vals, was totally obscured by the large black clouds 
floating in the upper air, or bursting forth from her 
cloudy mantle with all thatrich and queenlike majesty 
which betokens her most ripened splendour—one or 
two stars were peeping upon the earth, but they lay 
far asunder an aor dr only for a transient period. 
The winds, ever and anon, rushed powertully round 
the pinions, mid a whirlpool of dust. 


After a ew preliminary observations on the solemn 
grandeur of the night, interspersed with looks of im- 
patience for the promised story, Mrs. Tattleton com- 
menced as follows : 

“It was nearly two years after my first husband, 
Elwyn Norman, and myself were married, that as we 
sat together after twilight, upon much such another 
evening as this, save that the winds raged more vio- 
lently, conversing cheerfully and affectionately upon 
the ordinary topics of a married life, that suddenly 
a figure entered the room with haughty strides, wrap- 
ped in a large cloak, which completely hid its features 

rom our eyes. 

‘‘ Neither of us spoke—an unnatural chill ran_shi- 
vering through my veins, and my tongue seemed pa- 
ralyzed by an unknown power. Chained, as it were 
in every limb to the chair whereon I sat, I waited in 
an agony of fear and suspense the issue of the visit. 
My husband seemed more overcome than myself, for 
his frame trembled convulsively, whilst the blood 
shrunk from his countenance, leaving it the hue of 
death ! Half an hour elapsed in that state of doubt 
and horror, when I cast my eyes upon the figure, 
and beheld the face uncovered, apparently that of a 
lifeless corse ; the eyes were oaitty closed, and on 
them hung long dark beautiful lashes ; the forehead 
was wreathed with elegant curls, shining as silk, yet 
the face exhibited all the pallid stillness of death.— 
Whilst I was gazing on what appeared to have been 
so much beauty, the form unclosing its eyes, bent 
them with an expression of inexpiable revenge on 
my husband’s blanched countenance, at the same 
time the lips unfolding, a sepulchral voice exclaim- 
ed, ** Cursed! cursed! thrice cursed is the destroy- 
er of innocence and virtue !” then the form immedi- 
ately departed by the door at which it had entered.” 

‘¢ Nonsense, folly,” exclaimed Madam Wise, “I 
must lose my senses, ere I believe such trash.” ‘I 
never placed any faith in such hobzgoblin stories,” 
calmly observed Miss Calender, ‘a mind must be 
extremely weak that will give credence to such su- 
perstitious chimeras of the imagination.” 

‘Go en, go on, what comes next,” whispered 
dame McFarlan, drawing her chair closer to the fire, 
and looking steadfastly on its blaze. 

‘¢T care little, indeed,” responded Mrs. Tattleton, 
the expression of her face wildly sarcastic, ‘‘ whe- 
ther these ladies believe me or not ; what occurred 
may be related ; if they choose to listen they can 
do so, if not they can do otherwise, I assure them I 
will be equally pleased.” 

‘¢ We may as well hear the end of it,” cried the 
sceptican ladies, and Mrs. Tattleton continued— 
‘‘After the phantom which had thus intruded itself up- 
on us disappeared, my husband partly recovered, and 
falling upon his knees, made the following confession, 
He said, ‘‘ that three years prior to that circumstance 
he had paid his addresses to a young and lovely fe- 
male, and had so far won her affections that the 
were engaged to be married. The day for the ee 
ding had been fixed, and the preparations were fast 
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eompleting. In the interim, the young lady had con- 
fidentially placed her honour in his hands. He be- 
trayed her, and then deserted her. Since that peri- 
od he acknowledged he had thought but little of the 
crime he had committed; and this night,” continued 
he, ‘the spirit of her whom I ruined has appeared 
from the grave to wr me in terms of justice for 
my crime. The beautiful phantom you beheld was 
the shade of my plighted love ; she has risen for re- 
tribution, and twill soon confront her at the bar of 
heaven. His voice here faultered, and he fell back 
n lifeless burthen on the floor; at that moment the 
hollow voice resounded with ‘* Cursed, cursed, thrice 
cursed! is the destroyer of innocence and virtue.” 
Thus ended the life of my first husband, and thus I 
received my first ideas of the appearance of beings 
which pertain not to this world. Many evidences 
have I since had ; let those who ridicule such things 
beware !’’ The lips of the soothsayer were still, and 
melancholy evidently took possession of her thoughts. 
Just then a crash from above elicited a shriek from 
all present but her; it was the falling of a limb on 
the roof, which had been torn by the wind from the 
oak overhanging the cottage. A silence of some 
length ensued, which was interrupted by dame 
McFarlan observing, they often heard loud noises 
in their garret at might. ‘‘ The cats, the cats,” ex- 
claimed Madam Wise.” ‘‘ Nothing else possible,” 
continued aunt Kitty. ‘‘ Ghosts, I again assert, are 
alone the images of weak minds, or guilty consciences; 
I fear not the living, therefore, the dead for me have 
no terrors.” 

‘¢ Would you be willing, either of you,” asked Mrs. 
Tatileton, ‘*to walk, at twelve o’clock at night, 
through a grave yard; toseton a grave with a can- 
dle in one hand and a ghost story in the other, read- 
ing?” ** What should [ fear? nothing but my own 
shadow, I assure you,” answered aunt Kitty. ‘I! 
should not be the least dismayed,” exclaimed ma- 
dam Wise, **I wish there was a church yard near, 
and I’'d show you with what contempt I’d treat such 
fancies!” ‘* Perhaps you may have an opportunity 
of testing your courage without the grave yard, ere 
long,” observed Mrs. Tattleton. ‘‘1 wish so with 
all my heart,” answered they both, and prepared for 
their journey home. 


The distance between Miss Kitty Calender’s and 
the Widow’s was short, and as their houses were a 
considerable way from the Dames, they concluded to 
go together. Mrs. Tattleton was prevailed upon to 
remain all night at the landlady’s; consequently, 
the two colleagues departed together. The road 
which they had to travel was principally through 
woods, which at times, whilst the moon was hidden, 
became totally dark, so much so indeed, that they 
must remain either stationary or wander with the 
trees as guides to their footsteps. ‘They had not 
proceeded far before Mrs. Wise, whose fears, not- 
withstanding her apparent hardihood, were excited 
toa tolerable pitch, exclaimed ‘‘ Kitty, Kitty, what 
moves yonder through the trees?’ ‘* Nothing that 
i can perceive,’ answered Kitty, without once look- 
ing in that direction, and moving with a much 
quicker pace along the path-way. Madam Wise 
looked again, but, fortunately for her, the animal 
which had started her fears had disappeared from the 
spot, and thus gave her troubles immediate riddance. 
Just after this, the moonlight was obscured by a 
cloud, yet the two females moved quickly on, un- 
daunted by the gloom, until Miss Kitty received a 
violent blow across her temples, which prostrated 
her with the earth, causing a momentary suspension 
of life. Madam Wise, whose arm was locked in 
that ef her companion, hearing the sound of the 
blow she received, and believing she was killed by 
the hand of some robber, exclaimed, ‘ Murder,” 
with all her might, expecting every moment to re- 





ceive her death wound from thw same source. She 
was very agreeably disappointed, however, as the 
moon burst out, and her companion arose from her 
prostrate condition, bidding her not be alarmed, as 
she had only ran against a lini) that projected over 
their path. ‘‘ Thank heaven, tl at is all, dear Kitty,” 
exclaimed the stout hearted wilow. ‘* You now per- 
ceive the advantages of being siall: had I reached 
that limb in height I should Tate received as violent 
a blow as yourself ; but let us proceed quickly, we 
are nearly to the end of these yzoods, and as soon as 
they are behind us, we will fear nothing.” * Afraid,” 
responded Kitty: ‘I hope, Madam Wise, you are 
not charging me with fear, for J am as fearless now 
of ghosts or spirits as I would be in my own house.” 

‘¢ Heaven preserve us!” exc'aimed the other, as 
they came from the woods, ard her whole frame 
trembled almost to fainting with fear. ‘ Look! oh, 
look! Miss Calender, at the aivful figure approach- 
ing us!” and her teeth chattered as if a sudden fit of 
the ague had come uponher. Miss Calender cast 
her eyes up, and the cold dam) dew of fear oozed 
rom her brow, as she observed -he figure of a gigan- 
tic monster approaching them, dressed in white, 
with arms extended. This was no phantom of the 
brain—she passed her hand across her eyes, but in 
vain—there the figure stood, awfully majestic in 
death’s spotless mantle of white ! If they stood still, 
the figure was also stationary, gl wing horribly upon 
them with death’s pallid countenance! * Alas! 
alas !”? an internal monitor whispered in the bosom 
of the sceptical maiden, “I have always scoffed at 
the idea of ghosts, and ridiculed those whose belief 
was in opposition to my own; this night my belief 
is changed! Yon awful image of imearthliness, yon 
potent messenger of the grave, str.kes conviction to 
my heart. Perhaps he comes on a mission to de- 
“wages me of the remnants of an ill spent life. Oh? 

e approaches—God preserve us!” pnd she fell upon 
her knees, in vehement prayer to tle Powers above 
for forgiveness of her sins. Mrs. Wise, poor soul, 
after having repeated all the charms which had been 
extant for half a century, ventured once more to loo) 
towards the object of her terror, hoping that the 
prayers she had repeated had proved of some avail 
in allaying the spirit. Slowly she raised her head 
from the earth, on which her corpulent form had fal- 
len, and placing her hand before her eyes, essayed a 
second ame towards the phantom. At the instant 
her eyes opened on its awful ferm, it made a sudden 
spring towards the frightened lady, who as suddenly 
uttered a loud shriek and relapsed into successive fits 
of screaming and fainting. ‘The two females con- 
tinued in this situation for at least an hour, when 
the father of Miss Caiender, who had beer alarmed 
at her long detention from home, accompanied by 
several of the younger villagers, acquaintances, 
came in search of her, and were not a little surprised 
to discover them in the predicament we have at- 
tempted to describe. On being questioned respect. 
ing the cause of their disagreeable plight, they point- 
ed to the figure, which still remained moving in the 
distance, as the solution of the mystery. 

This cause of fear was received by loud and reite- 
rated bursts o! laughter from all present, who soon 
recruited the spirits and evaporated the fears of the 
affrighted, by informing them, the Ghost was only a 
figure in white-wash, on a barn door, which the wind 
was blowing to and fro on its hinges. 

This explanation caused blushes of shame to man- 
tle the cheeks of the heroines, who ever after hung 
their heads, when ghosts became the theme of con- 
verse. The story was repeated next day throuel- 
out the valley, and for a long time was the snbjeet 
of laughter, as the courageous Miss Calendar and 
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O she was fair, 

And lovely, as tha lily of the vale 

Unspotted ; but the night winds came 

And frost fell on the tender flow’r, and nipp’d 

The blooming blossom, and it perish'd. 

Hear ye fair damsels, nor distrust my tale, 

Whilst I rehearse the ingratitude of man. 

A few years since I left Philadelphia ina 
acket, to return home tothe scenes of my 

childhood. On board was a voung man, an 
intimate of mine, who was to be set on shore 
opposite to Wilmington. It was one of those 
beautiful mornings in May, when nature 
walks forth on silver slippers, and strews the 
earth with flowers. Toa mind naturally in- 
clined to poetry, the sublimities and solitudes 
of nature create a grandeur of thought which 
Ho language can describe. The sun was ris- 
ing with splendor from the bosom of the east- 
ern ocean, and throwing his rosy and golden 
light around the blue circuit of the heavens. 
We floated slowly down the smooth surface 
ofthe river, and observed the sleeping mists 
as they arose from the cradle of the deep. 
Night fled like aspirit of darkness from the 
skies, when from the golden gates of heaven 
the herald of the day walked forth in glory. 
Rosseau observes that a man may live a thou- 
sand years in a quarter of an hour, and I ap- 
peared to verify the assertion. 1 gazed upon 
the no less romantic than lovely banks of the 
Delaware with all the poetic enthusiasm ofa 
youthful heart. The meadows and the hills 
were arrayed in living green, and the butter- 


cup and daisy enamelled the beautiful gar- 


dens of nature. Sir Joshua Reynolds found 
that in studying the paintings of Raphael he 
had no taste for them, but the pencil of the 
sublime painter of nature pleases every eye. 
‘To rove in the romantic scenes “of solitude 
where the lark pours her song of” praise to 
heaven, and the primrose and cowslip throw 
forth from their dewy leaves the incense of 
sweetness, was always delightful to me, inas- 
much as the passions are at rest, and the mind 
exhilirated by the pure oxygen emitted from 
the flowers. 

The sun was travelling down the western 
fields of azure in dazzling glory, when we 
had arrived opposite the mouth of the cele- 
brated Brandywine. The day had been warm, 
but the evening breezes had come out from 
the sylvan cells, and were sporting on the 
bosom of the wavy waters. I cast my eye in 
the distance and beheld the beautiful town of 
Wilmington scattered on the acclivities of the 
hill, where the red beams of the sun were 
streaming upon the glittering spires. ‘The 
fat cattle were reposing upon the green beds 
of the vallies, and the birds were singing 
their evening hymn in the great church of 
nature. J listened with delight asthe hum 
of Wilmington alternately swelled and died 
upon my ear, and my youthful heart puisated 
with gratitude to that being who had given 
me somuch pleasure. Nothing would satisfy 
my young friend but that I must go to Wil- 
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mington and see the girls. ‘* We have beau- 
tiful girls there,” said he, “and you will be 
delighted.” Prepossessed in favour of the 
visit, the boat was hoisted out, and we were 
soon on shore. Hence, ina few minutes, I 
found myself on the most beautiful spot in 
Delaware. Wandering a little distance, we 
came in contact with the most interesting 
scene I ever beheld, and which my pen can 
but feebly describe. So tender, so touching 
was the circumstance rendered by the solita- 
ry hour, and place, anda perfect unison of 
feeling, that imagination alone can do justice 
to the picture. Gentle reader! as I relate 
the story, give the reigns to your fancy, that 
you may have some idea of the interesting 
scene. <A beautiful young woman, apparent- 
ly eighteen years of age, was clinging to the 
arm of a young man, and kneeling before him 
in the agony of grief. In her arms she held 
a little child, the arms of which were clasped 
around her neck, and several persons were 
standing ata little distance evidently affected 
at the sight. She was pleading with him to 
remain and not leave her and her poor child to 
suffer the privations of life, and feel the scorn 
of an unfeeling world. She recalled to his 
recollection the promise which he had made 
when she was happy in the home of her child- 
hood, and she reminded him of her forlorn 
condition. She told him that she had incur- 
red disgrace, and had been driven from the 
presence of her parents for his sake. That 
she had sacrificed all that women hold dear at 
the shrine of her affection for him; and that, 
in consideration of his protestations, she had 
thwarted the will of her parents, that she 
might live in his presence as a partner 
through life. She endeavoured to describe 
the dangers of the turbulent ocean on which 
he was about to embark, and the sorrows 
which would prey upon her deserted heart 
in his absence, until a tear stole down his sun 
burnt cheek—she saw it and renewed her ef- 
forts. But all was in vain—the boat was wait- 
ing, and he resolved to go on board the ship 
which lay in the stream. His conscience 
haunted him for the injuries he had done an 
innocent girl, whom he had seduced from 
the path of propriety by the wily blandish- 
ments of counterfeited love. He desired ra- 
ther to wander in the wilderness of a foreign 
country than be reproached by the miseries 
of his victim ; and would sooner mingle with 
savage society than gaze upon the ruins of 
that heart which had been broken by his cru- 
elty. 

‘The last rays of the setting sun had left the 
hills and were dancing on the steeples of 
Wilmington. The birds had finished their 
melodious anthem to departing day, and the 
murmurs of the town had passed away on the 
dying breeze. ‘The young man approached 
the girl whom he had ruined, and offered her 
his hand. She melted into tears at the idea 
of parting, and begged him again to stay, but 
he tore himself from her, and with the pro- 








mise that he would remember her, he threw 
himself in the boat. In a moment the bark 
was moving through the dark blue waves, 
and left no trace behind of the keel ; but it 
was not so with the blasted hopes of the poor 
girl. She discovered herself abandoned by 
the man who should have been the last to de- 
sert her, and her heart was ready to burst 
with anguish. The rowers rested for a 
moment on their oars, and she took one long 
gaze. It was the last. The boat bore slowly 
away, and their voices died on the breeze in 
distance like the wind sighing in the /Zolean 
Harp. She strained her bright blue eye, but 
she saw him no more. The mighty waters 
rolled on before her as she ploughed through 
the sea, and the poor girl turned from the 
sight with a broken heart. The babe still 
clung to her bosom, but she heeded it not. 
The remembrance of happier days arose be- 
fore her—the scenes of home and childhood 
fiittered across her imagination—the idea of 
her forlorn condition appeared before her 
like a spectre, and she again burst into tears, 
‘They were the tears of penitence and love— 
they were the overflowings of a tender heart. 
They were as salutary to her bosom of sorrow 
as rain to the dying flower. With alook that 
I can never forget, and which seemed to tell 
me that it was my fellow man who had caus- 
ed her misery, she wrapped her babe in her 
large shawl and prepared to retrace her steps 
to her desolate home. 1 saw her tall, straight 
figure fade in the distant twilight from my 
view, and ina few moments she was lost in 
the gathering shadows, 

The moon enrobed in her fleece of light 
grey clouds, was travelling on through the 
immensity of space, and had thrown a soft 
silvery light over every object in nature. She 
was ascending in her ivory chariot to the key 
stone of the zenith, and the fair haired venus 
was sinking in the western fields. I travelled 
oa with my friend to Wilmington, and on our 
way, ayoung shepherd told us the story of 
the poor girl’s wrongs. She had once moved 
in polite society, which was yet visible in her 
gracefulness, and ner parents had destined 
her to be the bride of a youth whom they 
selected ; but unhappily, she had imbibed a 
spirit of romantic adventure from novel read- 
ing, which laid the foundation of her ruin. 
The young man, who had fled from the vic- 
tim of his crime to roam in a distant land, had 
been protected by the father of the ill-fated 
female. From an orphan boy he grew up 
under the same roof, and like the serpent, in 
the fable, which had been resuscitated from 
the freezing influence of winter, he stung the 
bosom upon which he had been nurtured, 
and poisoned the happiness of that circle 
which had snatched him from an unfeeling 
world. ‘The beautiful girl became fond, and 
he failed not to attack her upon that side of 
her mind which the sentinel of prudence had 
Jeft unguarded. Flattery is the nearest road 
to woman’s heart, and at that ayenue he fail- 
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ed not to pour in his prodigality of praisee 
He wished her a simple shepherdess with no 
fortune but her crook that he might spend 
his days with her in some rural cottage, and 
then wept at the difference in their birth and 
fortune. She loved him for his disinterested- 
ness. Her imagination rendered prolific by 
novel reading, finished the picture which he 
had commenced; and she longed for the 
hour when they should be happy in the ru-, 
ral cottage. But, alas! in an evil hour, she 

became the vi: ‘im of a villain, and was driven 
out from her once happy, home, the child of 
sorrow. She was an outcast, dependent upon 
her betrayer for support; and with the hope 
of prevailing upon him not to desert her she 
had followed him to the place of embarkation. 
Such were the particulars which the rustic 

youth related. 

The next day If left Wilmington and arriv- 
ed in my native village. I was young, and 
the image of the poor girl haunted me in 
every dream. In my solitary rambles 1 fre- 
quently dwelt upon her sorrows, and the in- 
constancy and cruelty of man. Addison cele- 
brates two lovers who agreed that they would 
each in absence gaze upon the moon at the 
same hour, that they might know the thoughts 
of each other; but, alas! this poor girl could 
only remember her shame, and the man who 
wished to blot from his mind her remem- 
brance. Two years after, as I travelled to 
Philadelphia, | again saw my friend in Wil- 
mington, The circumstance was almost obli- 
terated from my mind, but his presence by as- 
sociation recalled it fresh to my recollection. 
I asked him for the conclusion of the story of 
that beautiful girl, whom he had seen in tears 
on the bamks of the Brandywine, and he told | 
me that shé had long since gone down to the 
tomb with a broken heart. Such a narrative 
is pathetic and painful, but it has a beneficial 
influence on the human mind. To stand over 
the grave of faded beauty, and read her 
wrongs in the sympathetic story, inculcates 
abhorrence ofa crime which disgraces human 
nature: It is said that Prince Eugene lavishly 
rewarded a friend who first gave him to un- 
derstand the value of a moral maxim: but the 
grave teaches withcut remuneration. That 
unhappy girl would have long been perhaps 
the ornament of the circle in which she mov- 
ed, had not the lawless machinations of a 
villain interposed. Such is the consequence 
of the insinuating serpent, seduction, when 
permitted to glide through the rosy bowers 
of society. The blossom just blooming with- 
ers at his approach, and the stain which he 
leaves upon the lily can never be eradicated, 

MILFORD BARD. 


Ce 
THE VETERAN’S REWARD. 

If the French revolution has presented to 
us horrors till thea unexampled, it must be 
owned also to have furnished us with some 
striking traits of humanity and magnanimity. 
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Many persons of both parties voluntarily risk- 
ed their lives to preserve those people whom 
the unhappy state of the times compelled 
them to regard as enemies—and these acts of 
generous devotion were not uncommon among 
the military, who, by their profession, and the 
horrors they witnessed, might be supposed 
less susceptible than others of the soft feelings 
of compassion. 

During the civil war, in a skirmish that had 
taken place between the republicans and the 
Chonans, several of the latter were made 
prisoners. When the troop had halted to 
take some refreshment, they stopped in a 
plain near a spriag, and forming a circle, 
placed the prisoners in the midst of it. Their 
captain, a very young man, who had but late- 
ly attained the command, seated himself at 
some distance upen the trunk ofa tree, and 
taking some provisions from his knapsack, be- 
gan to refresh himself.—He perceived one of 
the prisoners speak to his lieutenant, and 
directly afterwards advance towards him. 
Delmont remarked, as this,unfortunate man 
drew near, that he had no other clothing than 
his shirt and trowsers, which were in rags and 
covered with blood, and that a linen bandage, 
also stained with blood, covered his forehead 
and his left eye. 

The sight of so much misery sensibly touch- 
ed the heart of the young officer; and he 
was still more moved when the prisoner said 
to him, “ M. le Commandant, I have saved 
the miniature of my wife; will you, when 1 
shall be no more, have the charity to remit 
it tomy mother, Madame Duplessis, at Lam- 
balle ? My wife and children reside with her.” 
Too much moved to reply to thi ching re- 
« quest, Delmont gazed upon himi nce; and 
he added in a tone of more pressing intreaty, 
“*In the name of heaven, do not refuse me! 
If you do, they must always suffer from their 
ignorance of my fate, for itis my intention to 
conceal my name from the court-martial. 
Thus they will have no means of ascertain- 
ing what has become of me ; but if they re- 
ceive the portrait they will be certain that I 
would have parted with it only at the hour of 
death.” 

Delmont was still silent: in fact, his mind 
was occupied between the desire of saving 
‘the prisoner, and the difficulty, or rather the 
impossibility, which he found of doing it. 
Duplessis, believing that he had no intention 
to grant his request, became still more ur- 

ent: “In the name of God! in the name of 
all that is dear to you!”—‘* Say no more,” 
cried the other abrup.ty “the commission is 
avery disagreeable ove, but still I will not 
refuse it.”” ‘Taking the miniature, as he spoke, 
he put it into his pocket; and added, “ Will 
you eat a mouthful of something, and take a 
drop of brandy ? it will refresh you.” 

**} cannot swallow,” replied Duplessis—* a 
fever consumes me, and I am impatient to 
reach our destination, that I may escape from 
my misery.” 
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These words made Delmont shudder. Re 
looked earnestly in the face of the speaker, 
and disfigured as it was with dust, sweat and 
blood, there was something in the features so 
noble and touching, that he could not help 
resolving to risk every thing in order to save 
him. ‘* Listen to me attentively,” cried he 
—‘* I will give you a chance, which, if well 
managed, may preserve your life. Say that 
you came to tell me you could not continue 
to march, and [ have refused you any assis- 
tance. Go back, and complain of my cruelty 
to the same officer who has allowed you to 
come and speak to me, and try to act so that 
he may solicit me to leave you behind with an 
escort, to wait for a voiture de requisition—I 
will take care that the men who will guard 
you shail be drunkards; make them drunk, re- 
cover your energy, and escape.” 

** Ab, my God! if it were possible? But you 
forget I must have money to give them and 
I have not a single sous!” ‘ And, unfortu- 
nately I have very little, only four assignats 
of five francs each; you will find them un- 
der this piece of meat,” continued he, wrap- 
ping part of his provisions in paper; ‘‘ be sure 
you are not seen to take them out: and God 
speed you !” 

Duplessis turned away without speaking, 
but the tears that started to his eyes were 
more eloquent than words. He followed Del- 
mont’s directions so successfully, that in afew 
moments afterwards the lieutenant came to 
tell the captain, that the prisoner, to whom he 
had given provisions, could not eat; and that 
a burning fever rendered him incapable of 
marching. Delmont replied with feigned 
harshness, that if the man could not go on it 
was better to shoot him at once. 

** What!” cried the other indignantly, 
‘*shoot a man before you know whether he 
will be pronounced guilty or innocent by the 
court-martial ! You cannot seriously mean it, 
captain.” 

** Pray then what would you have me to do 
with him! for you know that I cannot remain 
here to watch him. My orders are to pro- 
ceed, and I cannot diminish the force of our 
troop, already too small for a part of the coun- 
try like this, in order to leave an escort with 
this man.” 

‘‘ But look at the state in which he is. 
Three men would be quite sufficient to guard 
him, till we can get a voiture de requisition, 
which no doubt may be had to-morrow; and 
certainly, captain, you will not say that you 
cannot spare three men ?”’ 

“ Well,” replied the other, with feigned 
impatience, ** you shall have it your way; 
but remember I tell you, you are bringing 
me intoa scrape. However, since you will 
have it so, tell corporal Gilard, and La Porte, 
and Desmovlius, to remain with him: we 
must now set out.” The lieutenant did not 
wait for another order; he made the men 
carry the prisoner, who had appeared to be 
dying, intoa hut. Delmont recommended to 
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them to keep a strict eye over him, as they 
would be answerable for him ifhe escaped, 
and he set forward. 

As Delmont had forseen, the general re- 
fused to approve his report, and ordered him 
to go himself the next day to present it to the 
commissary of the convention. Before he 
waited upon the commissary, the three sol- 
diers arrived without their prisoner. The 
corporal declared, that, notwithstanding his 
appearance of illness, he had tried to escape 
in the night by a window, but the men being 
upon the alert, had all three fired at once ; 
he fell dead upon the spot, and they had bu- 
ried him there. 

This tale was told so naturally, that Del- 
mont could not entertain a doubt of its truth ; 
it cost him a great deal to dissemble the pang 
itgave him; but he dared not manifest any 
regret, and taking with him the three soldiers 
and his lieutenant, he went to make his report 
to the commissary, who, after hearing all the 
depositions, told him very roughly, that he 
had done very wrong to expose three brave 
soldiers of the republic only to convey a sick 
rebel more easily to be shot ; that however as 
they had done their duty by shooting him 
when he attempted to escape, and had re- 
turned safely, the affair should be passed 
over, but that he might be certain, if such a 
thing occurred again, his conduct should be 
sharply inquired into. 

The commissary finished by giving him a 
fresh order to; march with his detachment, 
saying at the same time, **I believe you will 
be commanded before your departure, to 
snoot the men whom you have brought with 
you. Iam waiting for the order; and as soon 
as I get it, I will transmit it to you.” My 
readers will believe that this was enough to 
quicken the motions of Delmont; in ten 
minutes he had marched out without beat of 
drum, and they thus escaped the horrible 
office of executioners, 

Delmont’s detachment was ordered to 
march to ; while on the road, he recol- 
lected the mission which he accepted from 
the unfortunate Duplessis; and as he had to 
halt at Lamballe, he determined to fulfil it, 
though he felt an unspeakable reluctance to 
be the bearer of such news to a mother. 

When he presented himself at the house of 
Madame Duplessis, the servant who opened 
the door, supposing he was billeted upon 
them, said to him, ‘* Citizen, my mistress can- 
not lodge you in her house; but sbe has ar- 
anged with the innkeeper over the way to re- 
eive you in stead.’ 

“ It isnot lodging I want ; I must speak to 
your mistress in private.” 

The poor girl returned as pale as death, 
and went wit) a look of terror to inform her 
mistress. Returning in a moment, she led 
Delmont into anapartment, where he found an 
elderly lady, of very prepossessing appear- 
ance, and a beautiful little girl, four or five 
years old at her side. “1 would wish my 
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daughter to be present at cur conversation, 
sir,” said she, ‘‘go Pauline, and seek your 
mamma.” 

Delmont would have stopped the child, 
but she disappeared in a moment; and before 
he could determine to begin, a beautiful young 
woman entered. She looked at him with 
great emotion, and the old lady then said, 
‘this is my daughter. You have a commis- 
sion for us, have you not ?” 

** Alas! yes, a sorrowful one.” 

‘*Ah! not so, best of friends, of benefac- 
tors—he is saved!” * Yes,” cried the mother, 
in a transport of gratitude, **I owe you my 
son’s life. Agatha embrace the preserver of 
your husband.” 


Both embraced him with tears of joy. The 
lovely Agatha brought her infant boy, and her 
little girl, that they might also caress him to 
whom they owed a father’s life. Ah! how de- 
licious were those caresses to Delmont! ne- 
ver in his life had he experienced such pure, 
such heartfelt pleasure. 


‘* But how is this possible?” said he, at 
last ; ‘‘did they not fire? they told me the 
had killed and buried him.” ‘* My dear friend, 
they were so intoxicated that they would not 
have been able to killa fly. Heaven be prais- 
ed, he is now in safety, and is recovering very 
fast. How I wish that you could see him, but 
that must not be. But now tell us, are you 
come to stay at J.amballe?” ** No, I can only 
stop for to-night.” ‘* Well at least for to-night 
you will stop with us;” and Agatha hastened 
to get an apartment prepared for him. 


We may easily believe that he did not re- 
fuse their hospitality. They told him their 
whole situ@fion, without reserve. Duplessis 
had determined to emigrate with his wife and 
children ; his mother resolved to remain be- 
hind, in order to preserve the family property. 
“T shall not repay your twenty francs,” said 
Agatha tohim, “nor will I take back my 
portrait ; my husband desired, if ever I was 
fortunate enough to see you, I should tell you 
to keep it, and to beg you to regard it as that 
of a sister.” 


The next morning, Delmont was forced to 
tear himself from this amiable and grateful 
family, whom he saw no more. Twenty years 
passed away, and found Delmont, at the time 
of the restoration, a disbanded officer, who 
lived with a widowed sister, upon the pro- 
duce of a little farm, which he cultivated with 
his own hands. One evening, an elderly man, 
of gentlemanly appearance, dismounted at 
the veteran’s gate, and throwing himself in 
his arms, exclaimed, ‘* Heaven be praised, 
my dear preserver, that I am allowed to thank 
you once, at Jeast, before I die!” It was Du- 
plessis, returned after so long an absence, to 
end his days in his native country. He had 
entered into mercantile speculations in Eng- 
land, had been fortunate, and was come back 
rich. Delmont congratulated him heartily 
and sincerely 
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“ And you, my dear Delmont, how is it that 
you are not more fortunate ?”’ 

“ My friend, I do not complain ; I have quit- 
ted the service with clean hands, and a clear 
conscience.” ‘And without promotion !”?— 
** J} have not sought it.” ‘No, but you have 
well deserved it; I am not ignorant of the 
wounds yon have received in your various 
campaigns.” ‘*T only did my dutv.” 

Upon this point, however, the friends could 
not agree; but Duplessis soon dropped the 
subject, to talk with his friend about his pre- 
sent situation. He found that he should soon 
be compelled to quit the farm he occupied, 
as it was about to be sold; he did not com- 
plain, but it was evident he felt great reluc- 
tance to leave it. 

** And what price,” said Duplessis to him 
one day, when they were talking on this sub- 
ject, ‘‘does the owner demand for it ?— 
** Twenty-three thousand francs,” (nearly one 
thousand pounds.) That is lucky, for it is 
exactly the sum you have in Lafitte’s hands.” 
“1? You joke.” “No, indeed, I never was 
more serious ; and so yeu will find, if you draw 
upon him to that amount.” “But can you 
think that I shall rob you?” ‘* Not at all; the 
money is yours ; it is the accumulated interest 
of your twenty francs.” ‘‘ Impossible.” 


“I will convince you it is very possible, 
and very true. It is my wife’s plan, and this 
is the manner in which she has executed it.— 
As soon as we were settled in England, she 
laid out your twenty frarics in materials for 
embroidery and artificial flowers. She work- 
ed at these, in her leisure hours, sold them to 
advantage ; purchased materials for more, and 
constantly gave me, every six months, the 
profits of her work, to place it in the public 
funds. We lived retired, and she had conse- 
quently much leisure, and worked incessant- 
ly. During more than twenty years, this fund, 
at first so small, has been constantly increas- 
ing, till it has become the means of rendering 
your old age easy. But it is not enough that 
the old age of a brave and virtuous man should 
be easy, he ought to receive a public recom- 
pense for his services, and I bring you one.— 
Means have been found to represent to the 
King, that your career has not been less dis- 
tinguished by humanity than by valour, and 
he shows his sense of your services, by pre- 
senting you with this cross of St. Louis, and 
the rank and half-pay of chef-de-oat/ail/on. 

» The worthy veteran threw himself into the 
arms of his friend. It would be difficult to 
say which was most affected. He still lives 
in the enjoyment of this noble reward of bis 
humanity. Need it be said that he makesa 
worthy use of it? 

= Seen 

' "The words pacha, pasha,and bashaw, which 
so often occur in the accounts from Greece 
and Turkey, are the same in signification, be- 
ing all derived from a word used by the Turks 
for governor or Viceroy. There are two or- 
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ders of pachas with three tails, because three 
horse tails wave on their standards—their au- 
thority in their respective districts is almost 
as unlimited and despotic as that of the Grand 
Seignor. Pachas of the second order are al- 
lowed but two horse tails to their standards, and 
their power is somewhat limited. The cap- 
tain pacha is governor of the islands of the 
Archipelago, and the first admiral of the Turk- 
ish navy. A province governed by a pacha, 
is called a pachalick, of which there are 17 in 
Asiatick Turkey. The whole of Palestine is 
included in the pachalick of Damascus, with 
the exception of Galilee, which belongs to the 
pachalick of Acre. The distant pachas yield 
a very dubious homage to the Grand Sultan. 
————< 


EVELINA. 
Translated from the Irish. 


It was on the white hawthorn, on the brow 
of thevalley, I saw the rising of the day first 
break—the young, the soft, the gay, delight- 
ful morning—it kissed the crimson of the rose, 
mixed with her smiles, and laughed the sea- 
son on us. 

Rise, my Evelina! soul that informs my 
heart! Do thou rise, too, more lovely than 
the morn in her blushes, more modest than 
the rifled rose when weeping in her dews, 
pride of the western shores! 

The sky’s blue face, whencleared by danc- 
ing sunbeams, looks not serener than thy 
countenance ; the richness of the wild honey 
is on thy lip, and thy breath exhales sweets 
like the apple blossom ; black are thy locks, 
my Evelina! and polished as the raven’s 
smooth pinions ; the swan’s silver plumage is 
not fairer than thy neck, and the witch of love 
heaves all her enchantments ftom thy bosom. 

Rise, my Evelina! the sprightly beam of 
the sun descends to kiss thee, without enmity 
to me, and the heath reserves its blossoms to 
greet thee with its odours ; thy timid lover 
will pluck thee strawberries from the awful 
lofty crag, and rob the hazel of its auburn 
pride, the sweetness of whose kernel thou far 
exceedest; let my berries be as red as thy 
lips, and my nuts ripe, yet milky as the love- 
begotten fluids in the bridal bosom. 

Queen of the cheerful smile! shall T not 
meet thee in the moss-grown cave, and press 
to my heart thy beauties in the wood of Inis- 
cother? How long wilt thou leave me, Eve- 
lina, mournful as the lone son of the rock ; 
telling thy beauties to the passing gale, and 
pouring out my complaints to the grey stone 
of the valley ? 

Ah! dost thon not hear my songs, O virgin ! 
thou, who shouldest be the tender daughter 
of a meek-eyed mother ? 

Whenever thou comest, Evelina, thou ap- 
proachest like summer to the children of 
frost ; and welcome with rapture are thy steps 
to my view, as the harbinger of light to tlie 
eye of darkness. 
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REMARKS UPON THE USE OF ANTHRACITE, AND ITS APPLICATION TO THE VARI- 
OUS PURPOSES OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


[From the Report of the Committee of Inventions appointed by the Franklin Institute.) 


The use of the anthracite, as a fuel, has been so generally approved, that it seems likely 
to supersede, toa great degree, all other substances both in manufactories and families. In 
almost every case, where it has been tried for parlour use, it may be said to have gained the 
preference over, even the best hickory wood ; and it is not unlikely that at no distant day, it 
will obtain an equally firm footing in our kitchens, Notwithstanding, however, the number 
and variety of trials that heve been made, it does not appear that any particular form of 
grate, or size of flue, has as yet obtained a general, or decided preference: in fact, it is ra- 
ther remarkable, that some of the first attempts should be adhered to, when their inconve- 
niences are but too obvious. This is probably attributable to the want ef a collection of 
facts, ascertained with correctness, which might serve to settle the general principles appli- 
cable to the subject. To assist in forming such a collection, the following remarks are put 
upon paper, by an individual who has given much attention to the use of the anthracite, dur- 
ing the last four years. It is quite probable, that similar observations may have been made by 
others, but as the results were new to himself, and to almost all with whom he has conversed, 
he is inclined to believe that, if known, they have not received the attention to which they are 
entitled. 

The first experiments were made on the fourth, fifth, and sixth, of the fourth month 
(April, ) 1826, and were intended to determine, whether a great draught, and a small flue, are 
indispensable, in order to burn the coal with ease, and to procure the quantity of heat requir. 
ed for ordinary purposes, and were made in the following manner. 

A common cast iron Liverpool grate, was placed in a Jarge open wash-house chimney, 
and {being merely supported upright, by means of dry br.cks, the flue was left to its 
ordinary size as when used with a large wood fire. ‘The fire chamber of the grate, was entire+ 
ly of iron and not lined with brick, or any other substance. A fire was first kindled with 
Swatara coal, as being the easiest to ignite, and was continued throughout a day. 

On the following day, a fire was made of Schuylkill coal, and on the third day, of the Le- 
high. In each case, the fire was as good as those made of the same kinds of coal in other 
grates, and required about the same attention to keep up the combustion ; the Swatara coal, 
requiring the smallest quantity of charcoal to kindle it, and the Lehigh, the largest: whilst a 
much greater proportion of the former was bright and glowing than of the latter. The Schuyl- 
kill coal appeared to be at a medium between the two in these respects. 

Another trial was made by placing several iron bars upon the and-irons, in an open Franklin 
stove, upon which the coal was burned with perfect ease, making a beautiful fire, and casting 
out a heat quite equal to that trom wood. 

From these results, it seems that a small flue, and a great draught, are not indispensable, 
for the purpose of making a good fire ef anthracite. The latter, it is true, is of some import- 
ance in kindling the fire, but if a blower be used, the draught will be greater, and the fire be 
more quickly kindled, with a wide flue, than with a narrow one. ‘She common objections to 
a fire of anthracite, now that the difficulty of kindling is surmounted, are, that it throws more 
dust into the room than wood does, and imparts an unpleasant dryness to the air. These ob- 
jections are certainly in many cases weil founded, and their removal is of importance to per- 
sons of delicate constitutions, and to those who are studious of neatness in their parlour ar- 
rangements. That they generally, if not always, proceed from having the flue too much con- 
tracted, and the grate too much projected into the room, there can be no doubt. By an in- 
crease in the size of the flue, and by placing the grate more backward in the chimney, the ob- 
jections here referred to, may be entirely obviated ; but, in that case, it may be needful to in- 
crease the size of the grate, so as to produce an increased quantity of heat, as a portion of it 
must necessarily escape, by an enlargement of the flue. A parlour grate, erected in conform’. 
ty to these views, is found to answer perfectly well. 

The next experiment, was made in order to determine whether the common culinary opera- 
tons of a family could be carried on as conveniently with coal as with wood. For this pur- 
pose the first mentioned grate was removed, and placed in a common kitchen chimney, witi 
a wide flue, and open front, and all the usual processes of family cooking, &e. and found to 
answer in the most satisfactory manner. The use of this grate was continued fox some weeks, 
until the plan of another was fully decided upon, embracing alterations calculated to obviate 
some smail inconveniences. ‘This grate having been permanently erected in the place of the 
iormer, it has been used daily with the anthracite coal, during the last four months, for all the 
kitchen purposes of a small tamily, (except baking of bread, which has not been tried,) and 
has proved as comptete in all respects, as the common wood fire. In some points it is in fact 
preferable, as it does not require the cook to stoop, as ata wood fire, and the fuel is supplied 
with much less labour; and the steam and other exhalations being carried off by the open flue, 
the comforts of the kitchen, are in no way diminished, but, on the contrary, increased, by an 
entire exemption from the teo common annoyance of smoke. 
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The following is a plan, and description, of 
the kitchen grate, thus put into use. 

A. Front view of the chimney-place, grate, 
crane, &c. 

B. The side flue, to assist the draught. 

C. Poker, about three feet in length. 

D. A cast iron plate, used to partition”off a 
part of the grate, so as to make a small fire. 

E. Hooks, for lifting and drawing out the 
moveable bottom of the grate. 

F. Guard iron to be placed above the fire 
for pots, &c. to stand upon. 

G. Bottom of the grate, made moveable. 

If. Stand, for the tin roaster. 

The fire-place is three feet ten inches high, 
and three feet ten inches wide. 

‘The grate is one foot six inches wide, nine 
inches deep, and the bottom fourteen inches 
above the hearth; the bars are three quarters 
of an inch in thickness, and the space between 
them, an inch and a half: the bottom bars, are 
an inch thick, and aninch apart. The front 
bars are of square iron, and the upper one is 
oveable, and talls forward, so as to be on alevel 
with the second, forming a convenient situa- 
tion for a toaster, or other article, to be placed 
before the fire. 

The side platforms, are two feet one inch 
high, containing the side flues, which are two 
and a half inches, by four inches, covered at 
top by a soap stone slab. 

The main five is five inches and a half wide, 
and runs all across the chimney. 

The guard iron, is one foot ten inches long, 
and nine inches wide, with bars, half an inch 
square, and two inches asunder. * 

The dividing iron D, corresponds with the 
dimensions of the grate. 

This grate* is of a size suited toa small fami- 
ly, but by extending its dimensions, accommo- 
dation may be had for the largest establish- 
ments. A second crane may be added, and the 
depth towards the back of the chimney, in- 
creased, without injury to the other arrange- 
ments. The usual operations of boiling, roast- 
ing, and broiling, in a proper state of the fire, 
may be performed with the greatest ease ; 
and after being accustomed to the use of it, 
there is little doubt, but our cooks would, in 
general, prefer the coal fire, to the wood. 

The kitchen fire, referred to, has always 
been kindled without a blower, merely by 
using dry bark, which, on experience, is found 
to be extremely well suited for the purpose, 
and in case of the fire sinking below what may 
be required for any particular operation, it 
may be revived, by adding a few pieces of 
wood or bark. But a blower may often be a 
convenience, and may be made with a com- 
mon sheet of iron, adapted to close the chim- 
ney from the grate, upwards. 

it has been found by experience, that the 
softer kinds of coal, are the best for small 





* It was made by Stephen P. Morris, corner 
of Third and Walnut streets, and put up by 
Raper Smith, Arch, near Fifth street, 
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fires, and for cooking in general, as they burn 
more freely than the other kinds. With all 
kinds, however, especial care must be taken, 
to have provided a supply of dry oak, or 
hickory wood, bark or charcoal, as, without 
one or the other of these, always at hand, 
great inconvenience may be sustained. Pine 
wood, cedar, or chips, are of little, or no use, 
to kindle the coal. 

There is an advantage in keeping coals up- 
on a flooring of boards or brick, so as to pre- 
vent their being mixed with earth, a very 
small quantity of which, will injure the fire : 
and coal loaded by hand, is preferable for 
grates, to that moved with the shovel, as the 
fine stuff, is also injurious te a grate fire, 
though it may be advantageously used ina 
close stove. 

Both parlour and kitchen grates, upon the 
plans abovementioned, have been found to an- 
swer so fully, that the writer of these notes, 
has made n» provision for a wood fire in his 
house. 

——— 
ST. ANDREW THE APOSTLE. 


The history of St. Andrew the Apostle, who is 
considered as the Tutelar Saint of Scotland, so far as 
recorded in the Gos;els, it would be unnecessary to 
repeat here. He was brother to Simon Peter. After 
our Saviour’s ascension his Apostles having deter- 
mined by lot what parts of the world they would se- 
verally take, Scythia and the neighbouring countries 
fell to St. Andrew, who, according to Eusebius, after 
he had planted the gospel in’ several places, came to 
Patre in Achaia, where he was crucified by order of 
the pro-consul A®geas, for having attempted to con- 
vert him. The precise year of his martyrdom is not 
known, but all those Christian Churches which ob- 
serve days dictated to Saints, agree in celebrating 
his Anniversary on the 30th of November.—His bo- 
dy was interred at Patra, but afterwards removed to 
Constantinople the Great, and buried in the great 
church, which he had built in honour to the Apostles. 
Previous to the late revolution in France, there was 
aCross in the Church of St. Victor, at Marseilles, 
which was believed by the multitude to be that on 
which St. Andrew was crucified, It was in the shape 
of the letter X inclosed in a silver shrine, but in con- 
sequence of the great change which during that pe- 
riod, took place in the public mind, it is highly pro- 
bable that the shrine has, like many others of the same 
kind, been converted into circulating specie, and that 
the Cross instead of being the object of general yen- 
eration, has been committed to the flames with as li- 
tle ceremony as common wood. 

There is a royal borough in Fifeshire, Scotland, 
formerly the metropolis of the Pictish kingdom, 
called St. Andrew, and, if we may credit the legend, 
it owes its origin to a singular incident. St. Regulus 
or St. Rule, as he is likewise called, a Greek of 
Achain, was warned by a dream to visit the island of 
Albion (now Great Britain) and to take with him 
part of the bones of St. Andrew. In consequence 
of this vision he set sail and was shipwrecked on 
the coast of Ohtolania, in the territories of Ungus, 
king of the Picts, in the year 376. On hearing of 
the arrival of the Saint, with these precious relics, 
the king received him with the utmost veneration 
and presented him with his own palace, and 
built near it the church which still bears the name 
of St. Regulus. The saint here established the 
christian priests of the country called Culbees. This 
chureh was supreme in the kingdom of the Picts, 
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Ungus having granted it to God and St. Andrew 
that it should be the head and mother of all the 
churches in his dominions, he also directed that 
the Cross of St. Andrew should become the badge of 
the country. 

In the year 578, after the Scots had driven out the 
Picts the name of this episcopal see was changed to 
St. Andrew, in honour of the Saint whose bones were 
there deposited, and the Bishop was styled Maz- 
tmus Scoiorum Episcopus * Primate of the Scotch.” 
This city is about 30 miles N. E. of Edinburgh. 

es 


THE POWER OF PRESENTIMENT. 

During the French revolution the Baron of Ma- 
rivet was continually tormented, by the apprehension 
that he should die on a scaffold. All the cares of his 
wife were employed unsuccessfully to calm his fears. 
He sometimes indulged himself with the hope, that 
if his birth-day passed without his being arrested, he 
should be delivered from the weight which pressed 
upon his heart, and might, perhaps, be saved. Upon 
one occasion, he gazed in a fit of deep melancholy 
upon his son, who was then about two years old, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ I shall never live to see this child in 
male clothing,” an observation which his lady care- 
fully treasured up in her memory.—The horrors of 
the Revolution appeared at length to draw to a close, 
and the birth-day of the Baron de Marivet arrived. 
His wife was preparing a little feast for him upon 
the occasion, and the hour of supper fixed for enjoy- 
ing it. Wishing to give her husband an agreeable 
surprise, and to belie his presentments, Madame de 
Marivet, about cleven o’clock, when they were just 
serving the dessert, left the table, and returning in a 
few moments after with ber son in her arms, dressed 
like a sailor, she gave him to her husband, whom she 
tenderly embraced, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Now you see 
your son, my dear, in man’s clothing, and your birth- 
day has already passed.’’—“ Not yet !”’ was his re- 
ply: ‘midnight has not struck !’? His friends shud- 
dered at the words, and anxiously turned their eyes 
upon a time-piece, the fingers of which they silently 
regarded, as they moved toward the wished-for hour. 
M. de Marivet turned pale ; all who surrounded him 
were struck with terror. ‘The door si and 
gave admission to the emissaries of the Revolution- 
ary Committee, who were come to seize him. M. 
de la C. whom, in a letter he had advised to emigrate, 
had not taken the precaution to destroy his papers. 
After his departure, they had been transported, among 
other effects, to the house of M. de Piepape, his 
grandfather. The latter had been imprisoned on sus- 


picion, and seals had been placed upon the property | 


at his house. He died in prison; and the agents of 
the committee, who were present when the seals 
were removed, found, in an earthern vessel, amongst 
some torn papers which were destined to be burnt, 
the letter in which Monsieur de Marivet advised M. 
de C. to emigrate. ‘This letter was his sentence of 
condemnation. Monsieur de Marivet was summoned 
before the revolutionary tribunal, condemned to death, 
and lost his head upon the scaffold just before Ther- 
midor. 
—_-—«<>-- -- — 
JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER. 

It is astonishing how little bas been writ- 
ten or spoken upon that most exalted of all 
the sacrifices ever made by mere mortals, 
which is recorded in the eleventh chapter of 
Judges. ‘The divine historian has not even 
given us the name of the fair victim. Jeph- 
thah, returning from the slaughter of twenty 
cities, and the complete conquest of the ene- 
mies of Israel, rashly vowed, that whatsoever 
should come forth of the doors of his house to 








meet him, should surely be the Lorw’s, and 
should be sacrificed with fire! His daughter, 
an only daughter ! for she is emphatically call- 
ed “the daughter of Jephthah, the Gileadite,” 
indeed an only child, gay in all the loveliness 
of youth and beauty, and animated to enthusi- 
asm by the prospect of her brave father’s ap- 
proaching triumph, came out to meet him 
with timbrels and withdances, unconscious of 
the awful doom to which she was destined ! 
When, in all the agony of regret and sorrow, 
he announced to her the vow which he deem- 
ed irrevocable, how dignified her composure, 
how unparalleled her heroism! She resorted 
to no sophistical evasions to avert the blow 
that impended over her ; scarcely condescend- 
ed to express regret for her untimely fate. 
My father, if thou hast opened thy mouth un- 
to the Lord, do to me according to that which 
hath proceeded out of thy mouth ; forasmuch 
as the Lord hath taken vengeance for thee of 
thine enemies, even of the children of Am- 
mon. All she requested was, that herself and 
the companions of her infantile pleasures 
might be permitted to wander for two months 
upon the lonely mountains, to prepare herself 
for a death more glorious than that of the 
most celebrated hero of ancient or of modern 
ages. Compared with this, how trifling the 
boasted sacrifice of Iphigenia, astory, indeed, 
which, from the silence of Homer, who could 
neither have forgotten nor despised an inci- 
dent so suited to his taste, and so capable of 
embellishing his poem, we ought to regard as 
altogether fabulous. 

Sweet simplicity of the patriarchal ages, 
ennobled by self-devotion more sublime than 
that of Codorus or Curtius! It is the busi- 
ness of a soldier and a king to die in the field 
of battle, but what could a poor rural girl 
feel of martial enthusiasm, or expect of future 
fume ? 

a 


THE PACHELOR’S WILL. 


I, Loungeabout Longdelay, being sound 
both in body and mind, but apprehensive that 
1 shall shortly quit this vain and forlorn state 
of celibacy, which I hone to exchange fora 
more happy state, and the indulgence of a kind 
and virtuous help-mate, do make and ordain 
this my last will and testament. Imprimis. I 
give and bequeath to my good friend Mr. W. 
M.all the manor of Longdelay, consisting of se- 
veral farms and messuages called and known 
by the name of Doubts, Fears, Bashfulness, 
Irresolution, Uncertainty, Fickleness, Obsti- 
nacy, &c, being for the most part waste and 
barren ground, and much over-grown with 
briars, thorns, and thistles; but capabie, by pvo- 
per management, of great cultivation and im- 
provement. 

Item. I give and bequeath unto my good 


friend Mr. J. A. my dwelling house and cot- 
tage, called by the name of Vain Hopes, si- 
tuate, lying and being in High-street in the 
county of Imagination ; rising to the height of 
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seven stories. Having a fair garden and pros- 
pect before it, and a large number of windows 
in the front, but without any outlet behind ; 
nor having any conveniences of a social na- 
ture; to have and to hold the said dwelling- 
house until the day of marriage. 

Item. I give and bequeath unto my good 
friend Mr. W. R. all my wood-land called and 
known by the name of Ambiguity ; which is 
well planted with puns, conundrums, quirks, 
and brakes, and thickets, of dark unintelligible 
incomprehensibilities. 

And lastly, I give and bequeath, all the rest 
of my bachelor goods and effects, consisting 
of a large treasure of whims, fancies, megrims, 
freaks, reveries, schemes, projects and de- 
signs, to my aforesaid good friend Mr, J. A. 
whom I constitute and appoint sole execu- 
tor of this my last will and testament, only de- 
siting that he would put a fancy or two into 
the heads of all old bachelors that they may 
follow me,into the blessed land of matrimony. 

> 
HERCULANEUM. 

A flight of modern steps conducts to the subterra- 
nean city through a well sunk for that purpose, at the 
nlace where the well was by which it was discovered 
in 1669. Herculaneum was destroyed by the same 
eruption as Pompeii and Stabia in 79, but it has since 
been showered on seven times by the fiery mountain, 
as may be seen by the different strata of lava in de- 
scending. All that remains open at present of the 
city below are some parts of the theatre, and a few 
narrower passages on the outside by three of its doors. 
The excavations were continued to a considerable 
extent, and many valuable relics taken out, but as 
the towns of Resini and Portici, where the royal pala- 
ces were which are built over Herculaneum, would have 
been endangered had they been carried further, piers 
were built, and the rubbish left to prevent accident. 
Enough, however, was done to prove that this was a 
city of much greater consequence than Pompeii ; its 
streets were broad and straight, paved with lava, and 
had footways on each side; its theatre was much 
larger, and every article found spoke of more luxuri- 
ous refinement. The Custode led: me through the 
passage, and showed various fragments of columns, 
painted walls, burned tinder, and the like, of course 
all seen by torchlight. It is supposed that with the 
ashes which destroyed Herculaneum, a vast quantity 
of water was thrown out by Vesuvius, when ming- 
ling with the ashes, flewed throughout, and hardened 
into tufa, as the city is filled with it. The material 
was certainly much heated, as the doors and timbers 
oi the houses are found reduced to a species of 
charcoal ; in those places where it did not penetrate 
every thing combustible was charred by the violent 
heat, such as the rolls of papyrus, wheat, barley, 
beans, nuts, almonds, bread, and many other articles 
of domestic use. The inhabitants had time to carry 
with them their valuables, and there were not found 
more than a dozen skeletons together, and a very 
small quantity of gold or silver. 

New Monthly Magazine. 
— —<——— — 
THE GRAVE OF JEFFERSON. 

The following description of the place 
where rests the mortal remains of the sage of 
Monticello, will be gratifying to the lovers of 
American Independence. 

**T ascended the winding road, which leads 
from Charlottesville to Monticello. ‘The path 
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leads a circuitous ascent of about two miles 
up the miniature mountain, to the farm and 
the grave of Jefferson. On entering the gate 
which opens into the enclosure, numerous 
paths diverge in various directions, winding 
through beautiful groves to the summit of the 
hill. From the peak on which the house 
stands, a grand and nearly unlimited view 
opens to the thickly wooded hills and fertile 
vallies, which stretch cut on either side. The 
University, with its dome, porticoes, and co- 
lonnade, looks like a fair city in the plain ; 
Charlottesville seems to be directly beneath. 
No spot can be imagined as combining great- 
er advantages of grandeur, healthfulness, and 
seclusion. The house is noble in its appear- 
ance; two large columns support a portico, 
which extends from the wings, and into it the 
front door opens. The apartments are neatly 
furnished and embellished with statues, busts, 
portraits and natural curiosites. The grounds 
and out houses have been neglected.—Mr. 
Jefferson’s attention being absorded from such 
personal concerns by the cares attendant on 
the superintendace of the University which, 
when in health, he visited daily since its erec- 
tion commenced. 

Ata short distance behind the mansion, in 
a quiet, shaded spot, the visiter sees a square 
enclosure, snrrounded by a low unmortared 
stone wall, which he enters by a neat wooden 
gate.—This is the family burial ground, con- 
taining ten or fifteen graves, none of them 
marked by epitaphs and only a few distin- 
guished by any memorial. On one side of 
this simple cemetery, is the resting place of 
the patriot and philosopher. When I saw it, 
the vault was just arched, and in readiness for 
the plain stone which is to cover it. May it 
ever continue like Washington’s, without any 
adventitious attractions or conspicucusness ; 
for, when we or our posterity, need any other 
memento of our debt of honcr to those names, 
than their simple inscription en paper, wood 
or stone, gorgeous tombs would be a mocke- 
ry to their memories. When gratitude shalt 
cease to consecrate their remembrance in the 
hearts of our citizens, no cenotaph will inspire 
the reverence we owe to them.” 

——— 


SCENE IN A GERMAN CHURCH. 


In the centre of the gloomy church, stands 
a small and dark chapel, dimly lighted up by 
a single lamp, whose ray is eclipsed by the 
glare of precious stones and metals that are 
profusely scattered within. A silver railing 
guards the entrance, and around this costly 
fence kneel the crowded worshippers, sup- 
plicating their various boons from the holy 
picture within, which they can scarcely see. 
Behind the chapel rises an insulated pillar, 
surmounted by a stone image of the Virgin. 
It was surrounded by a double circle of pil- 
grims. The inner cirele consisted of females 


| —-they were all on their knees in silent ado- 
‘ration. The outer circle contained only men, 
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who had not so much devotion either in their 
looks or attitude, and stood by, carelessly 
leaning on their staffs. 

The sun was just going down behind the 
bare precipices of the neighboring mountains, 
and the company was thus arranged to await 
the signal fer chaunting the Ave Maria.— 
The aisle in which they were assembled was 
cold and sombre—the weak rays of light 
passing through the stained glass of a large 
Gothic window, covered them with a hundred 
soft and varied tints, and not a whisper dis- 
turbed the solemn silence, except the indis- 
tinct murmur of prayer from the holy chapel. 
At length the sun disappeared, and the bell 
gave the signal for the evening service. The 
young women in the inner part of the circle 
immediately began to move slowly around the 
pillar on their knees, singing, with voices in 
which there was much natural harmony, a 
hymn to the Virgin, nearly in the following 
strain, while the men stood motionless, taking 
up the burden at the end of every stanza, and 
bending to the earth before the sacred 
image : 

Fading, still fading, the iast beam is shining; 

Ave Maria! day is declining— 

Safety and innocence fly with the light, 

Temptation and danger walk forth with the night. 
From the fall of the shade, till the matin shall chime, 


Shield us from danger, and save us from crime, 
Ave Maria! audi nos. 


Ave Maria! here when we call, 

Mother of Him who is brother of all; 

Feeble and failing, we trust in thy might ; 

In doubting and Suknen, thy love be our light ; 

Let us sleep on thy breast, while the night-taper burns, 

And wake in thine arms, when the morning returns— 
Ave Maria! audi nos. Russell. 


~ 
TITE DERVISE & THE TWO MERCHANTS. 


The ignorant have often given credit to the 
wise, for powers that are permitted to none, 
merely because the wise have made a proper 
use of those powers that are permitted to all.— 
The little Arabian tale of the dervise, shall be 
the comment of this proposition. A dervise was 
journeying alone in the desert, when two mer- 
chants suddenly met him; ‘“f You have lost a 
camel,” said he to the merchants; “indeed we 
have,” they replied ; ‘‘ was he not blind in his 
right eye ? and lame in his left leg ?” said the der- 
vise; ** he was,”’ replied the merchants; ‘thad he 
not lost a front tooth ?” said the dervise; ‘*he 
had,” rejoined the merchants ; *f and was he not 
loaded with honey on one side, and wheat on the 
other ?” ‘* most certainly he was,” they replied, 
“and as you have seen him so lately, and marked 
him so particularly, you can, in all probability, 
conduct us unto him.” ‘* My friends,” said the 
dervise, ‘*1 have never seen your camel, nor ever 
heard of him, but from you.” ‘ A pretty story, 
truly,” said the merchants, **but where are the 
jewels which formed a part of his cargo.” ‘*I 
have neither seen your camel, nor your jewels,” 
repeated the dervise. On this they seized his 
person, and forthwith hurried him before the 
eadi, where, on the strictest search, nothing could 
be found upon him, nor could any evidence what- 
ever, be adduced to convict him, either of false- 
hood or theft. They were then about to proeeed 
against him as a soveerer, when the dervise, with 
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great calmness, thus addressed the eourt; “I 
have been much amused with your surprise, and 
own that there has been some ground for your sus- 
picions; I have lived long, and alone; and pee tind 
ample scope for observation, even in a desert. I 
knew that [ had crossed the track of a camel that 
had strayed from its owner, because I saw no 
mark of any human footstep on the same route ; 
I knew that the animal was blind in one eye, be- 
cause it had cropped the herbage only on one 
side of its path ; and I perceived that it was lame 
in one leg, from the faint impression that particu - 
lar foot had produced on the sand; I concluded 
that the animal had lost one tooth, because 
wherever it had grazed,a small tuft of herbage 
was left uninjured, in the centre of its bite. As to 
that which formed the burthen of the beast, the 
busy ants informed me that it was corn on the 
one side, and the clustering flies that it was ho- 
ney on the other.” Lacon. 
—_—_—_ 


BEAUTY, 


Beauty, what is it 2 Will not the fairest form 
decay ? will not the most blooming coun- 
tenance fade ? will not the most elegant figure 
be crumbled into dust? Contracted indeed 
must be their happiness, whose affection cen- 
tres alone in the creature. ‘This is a snare in 
which some are entangled to their destruction. 
Beauty often perverts the judgment, inflames 
the passion, and captivates the will. Nor are 
they the most happy who are the subjects of 
these attractions. Pride and vanity are no 
friends to peace and tranquillity. Where- 
ever these dwell, they bring uneasiness, jea- 
lousy, envy andtorment with them. How soon 
may beauty be sullied? He whocreated the dig- 
nified form, and so constructed the features, 
as to render the countenance fair and lovely, 
can as easily change it into an object of dis- 
gust ; that what was before idolized, shall be 
avoided as offensive and unpleasant. After 
all, then, what is it ? Is it a real good, is it a 
permanent good? Shall we adore that which 
is transient and perishing ? Rather recollect 
ourselves, let us listen to the dictates of truth, 
rather than be imposed on by our imagina- 
tions. Let us hear what the voice of revelation 
says, ‘* When thou with rebukes dost correct 
man for iniquity, thou makest his beauty to 
consume away like a moth; surely every man 
is vanity. Thou prevailest forever against him 
and he passeth: thou changest his counte- 
nance, and sendest him away.” 


oS 


CLD WMAIDS. 


With all due deference to wiser heads, we 
cannot believe that the state of “ single bles- 
sedness’’ is the best subject in the world for 
ridicule. If it be indeed a blessed state, it 
will hardly admit of the said ridicule ; if it be 
an unfortunate one, it shows neither good 
sense, nor good feeling to ridicule it. Ridi- 
cule isan exceedingly good remedy for the 
follies, but a very bad one for the misfur/unes 
of mankind. As it respects ‘* Old Maids,” 
that man must be a very churl, an unchival- 
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rous, ungallant, unjust, shallow sort of a fel- 
low, who undertakes to satirize them as a 
class. If there be any among them who think 
it really desirable to be m irried, but have 
been neglected, thus far they are rather to be 
pitied than laughed at. If they do not think 
it desirable, they are not subjects of pity cer- 
tainly, and we think, not the best of all sub- 
jects of ridicule. We know that ignorant, 
weak minded people delight in painting them 
asasour, disconsolate, unhappy race of be- 
ings. But if they were so miserable as they 
are represented, what a magnanimous, heroi- 
cal exploit it must be for a gentleman to at- 
tack and beat them “all hollow !” But this is 
not so easily done. [f we were disposed, and 
had room, we might mention Elizabeth Car- 
ter, Hannah Moore, Hannah Adams, anda 
host of others, the very dip of whose pen, 
would put to rout forty dozen of these puny 
satirists. To conclude; aman cag hardly make 
a greater mistake than to imagihe he disco- 


vers any wit by the common-place practice of 


ridiculing the elderly maidens, than whom, 
there is no where to be founda more sensible, 
well-informed, industrious, benevolent, cheer- 
ful, good tempered, sociable race of beings. 
OO 
From the Nantucket Inquirer. 


THE DROWNED HARPOONER. 


Many and strange are the accidents and adventures 
that attend those amphibious beings who traverse the 
ontstretched world of waters in quest of Ocean’s unc- 
tuous monarch. But the most perilous incidents are 
encountered by those daring mariners, who are en- 
gaged in the capture of that species of whale ycleped 
spermaceti—pursuing the greasy monster throughout 
all his favorite haunts and distant retreats in the 
broad and fathomless Pacific. In general the un- 
wieldy leviathan exhibits no symptoms of a choleric 
pry gnenrso and appears altogether unconscious 
of the systematic wartare so zealously waged upon 
his tribe, by the insignificant occupants of the super- 
incumbent element. He knows nothing of their long 
and laborious crusades in machines moved by wind 
—he dreams not of their egg-shell shiplings, in which 
bent on death, and armed with the piercing javelin, 
fastened to endless cords, they pull themselves into 
his immediate presence ; nor does he often heed the 
slight skiff, as it slides towards him like a six legged 
gnat along the ceiling, bearing in its prow the athletic 
boatsteerer, whose brawny hands uphold and aim the 
glittering dart. Yet, when the barbed lance stings 
him in the shoulder, or the horn of his enemy, the 
sword-fish, perforates his rotund and eleaginous sides, 
no exasperated demon could evince stronger indica- 
tions of wrath, rage and madness. At first he 
»lunges incontinent into the deep abyss—then wheel- 
ing upwards, he urges his immense body at full 
length into the air, tashing with his ample jluke the 
foaming wave, and rending to atoms every substance 
within his reach. 

In the month of December, the summer of the 
southern hemisphere, a Nantucket ship was cruizing 
fer whales on the coast of Chili. Nothing conld ex- 
ceed the placid smoothness of the seas, or the pellu- 
cid aaure of the overhanging firmanent. There was 


just enough of motion in the atmosphere to propel 


the vessel in her course, and to invigorate her crew 
with the spirit of enterprize. Every sail was set, 
and every bosom swelled with the hope of a speedy 
accomplishment of the object of their expedition. 


9 





The continent, and all the usual abodes of mortals, 
were far, far away. Home and its sweet endear- 
ments, were remembered as a by-gone vision; and 
considered in the future, as saints think of heaven. 
The occasional scream of an albatros, circling in the 
blue expanse—the monotonous dash of the ow 
stem through the scarcely resisting waters, mingled 
with the varied tones of a few human voices convers- 
ing familiarly on deck, were the only sounds which 
distinguished that region from the primeval realm of 
* Silence coeval with Eternity.” 


Suddenly, a hollow, hissing eructation, like the 
blast of a brazier’s furnace, or the sight of a dying 
volcano, broke upon the ready ears of the seamen. 
A cry from the mast-head announced the appearance 
of their prey ; and at the same instant the crew 
found themselves surrounded on all sides by an ex- 
tensive shoal of whales floundering, spouting, and 
blowing, like so many English trumpeters at the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. Forthwith, three boats were low- 
ered, manned, and supplied with all the usual para- 
phernalia, harpoons, lances, towlines, waifs, oars, 
and paddles ; with a sail, a bag of bread, and a keg 
of water to each. They had but a short distance to 
row, ere they came in contact with their mighty 
enemy. ‘The boats were severally commandei by 
the shipmaster and two of his mates, assisted by 
their respective boatsteerers, to whom the daty of 
striking the whale is ordinarily assigned. The lar- 
board waist boat, under the second mate’s dircction, 
contained in its bow an active young man, who had 
obtained the esteem of all his shipmates, and whom 
we shall introduce to our readers under the name of 
Jonah Coffin. Poising his harpoon, he firmly await- 
ed the orders of his superior, then seated in the boat’s 
stern. Before him, forcings itself furiously onward, 
was a huge and uncouth mass, alternately emitiing 
from its glossy protuberances the sparkling effulgence 
of a meridian sun, or partially descending below the 
temporary surge, forming little vortices to its wake 
and puffing from its nostrils the encroaching brine. 
Long and ee, did the earsmen tug at their 
stations—‘ Pull away,” said the officer encouragingly 
—while he drew towards him the handle of his steer- 
ing oar.—The very eye of the monster was now in 
sight—‘* Now dart,” exclaimed the mate; and Jonah 
with the effort of a Polyphemus, drove the fatal wea- 
pon fast into the body of his gigantic antagonist. 

It was an awful moment; and the adventurous 
fishers had made every customary preparation for its 
approach. But the object of the:r toil, instead of 
dropping instantaneously into the depths beneath, 
thence again to emerge, after some moments, for the 
sake of breath—or instead of starting off horizontally, 
as is frequently the case, with the velocity of 
lightning, dragging his presumptuous pursuers 
through the disparting wave, which throws swittly 
upon either side of their frail pinnance a transparent 
sneet of spray, surmounted by gorgeous rainbows— 
rolled backward, and with preternatural frenzy made 
for the boat—his enormous jaws distended to their 
utmost limits, and his tremendous tail now curving 
upwards, and v-brating like a light-house, in an 
earthquake, and anon falling with horrid flap upon 
the level bosom of the sounding deep, The astonished 
sailors were instinctively about to rush overboard, 
when, with a convulsive bound,—it was the leap of a 
mountain—the lacerated monster sprang entirely 
over the boat, his unearthly dimensions striking prin- 
cipally upon the opposite side, and partly upon the 
fragile thing itself, spilling its contents and grinding 
its frame to splinters. 

The men were all good swimmers, and, save one, 
betook themselves without further calculation, and 
with exemplary precipitancy, to the profitable exer- 
cise of their arms and legs—whereby tiey soon 
reached the boats of their comrades and were out of 
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danger.—Not so with poor Jonah. In the tumult of 
the moment, he had become entangled in the tortuous 
coil attached to his harpoon. Not an instant had 
been allowed him, wherein he might have seized the 
hatchet, or unsheathed his jack-knife, and freed him- 
self from so ungracious a predicament. He felt 
himself drawn, by an irresistible power, down, down, 
amidst interminable caverns, and bottomless profun- 
dities. What greatly surprised him, was his ability 
still to breathe and to see. Passing with the rapidity 
of thought, aleng immeasurable distances, he had op- 
agg ay to scan but a few of those vast gulis. 

ere lay an extensive forest of coral inhabited by 
shapes indescribable—there moved an immense mass 
of gelatinous matter, encompassed by myriads of 
submarine ppromiptes, to piscivorous man hitherto un- 
known. ‘The sea devil, with his emerald horns; the 
tartarean crab, with a million of claws, each a far- 
long in length; the ponderous symmesian oyster, 
whose sheli opens wide enough to admit a seventy- 
four ; the thousand eyed dragon whose head studded 
with dazzling gems, and whose every eye, set in 
countless diamonds, may be seen at the depth of five 
hundred fathoms ; sea-gorgous hydras, griffins, pha- 
nixs, and all manner of beautiful reptiles, were quiet- 
ly feeding or frolicing without any noise, in those 
unsearchable regions. 

And here, some philosophers may be disposed to 
obtrude a doubt, touching honest Jonah’s capacity of 
vision and of respiration the while. —But let it be in- 
quired, whether so huge a booty, darting through the 
sea with such outrageous celerity, may not have left 
behind a sort of vacuity, affording a medium wherein 
the little animal in his rear might exercise those facul- 
ties? And, regarding the accelerated progress of 
this monster, it may be aptly accounted for on purely 
> gage ange principles: every body knows how 
ast a dog willrun withatinkettle— * * * * 

But to our tale—let us hasten to the catastrophe. 
After being carried to such lengths, and in such a 
manner, our almost exhausted hero, found himself on 
the ascent. His wild and turbulent conductor was 
again surmounting to the upper world. Embracing 
a moment of respite, while the whale was in the act 
ef turning upon its side, he sought his knife—but in 
vain—a new motion disturbed him—he was waved to 
and fro with an impetuous regularity—his lungs la- 
bored, and his sight grew indistinct—his breath went, 
and came, and went, to return not without inhaling 
also a draught of the saline fluid. Alas! thought 
he, Iam drowned! Foggy images floated on his brain, 
and gradually faded into utter offuscation. He awoke 
upon the quarter deck of his own ship, under the 
operation of stimulative cordials and warm towels ; 
having been cast upon the surface during the whale’s 
dying struggle, and picked up near the place of his 
descent, by his anxious comrades—to whom he was 
shortly enabled tolend a hand in cutting in and trying 
out his ninety-barrelled tormentor, 

———>——- 


MACREADY, THE TRAGEDIAN. 

The following instance presents a pleasing specimen 
of Mr. Macready’s courage and humanity: ‘* When 
Mr. Macready was performing at the Birmingham 
Theatre, in August 1823, he had left the house after 
the Tragedy of Hamlet, in which he had delineated, 
with his accustomed ability, the philosophic Prince, 
and was proceeding on foot to his lodgings, when he 
approached a small Cottage in flames, surrounded by 
a concourse of people, eager to look on, but loth to 
assist: a cry of distress was heard from within ; he 
«gpa: threw off his coat and waistcoat, and with 
the agility of a harlequin, sprung into the parlour 
window, trom whence he soon issued with an infant 


in his grasp, anl was received by the speechless 
mother in an agony no words Can describo, The hat, 
coat, and waistcoat of the adventurous hero were 





gone, and he darted through the crowd as he was, 
towards his lodgings ; no one could tell the name of 
him who had so gallantly ventured his life ; and a 
pecuniary reward of considerable amount was offered 
to the unknown by a committee of gentlemen. A 
circumstance occurred which brought him forward 
against himself; a fellow was apprehended selling a 
handsome coat, in the sleeve of which was Mr. Ma- 
cready’s name ; he was sent for by the police Ma- 
gistrates, and identified the coat stolen from him at 
the fire. The papers now lauded his modesty more 
than his intrepidity, and the thunders of applause 
that greeted him on his re-appearance at the Theatre 
must have been the most grateful tribute to a feeling 
heart. Mr. Macready’s goodness did not stop here : 
his Benefit took place shortly after, and it was a 
complete bumper. He received in an anonymous 
letter a bank-note for ten pounds, as a tribute to his 
humanity and courage in rescuing the Cottager’s 
child from the flames. Mr. Macready instantly 
called upon the unfortunate couple, who had lost their 
all in the flames, and presented them with that sum, 
saying, he had been only the mean instrument in the 
hand of God, in procuring it for them: he also pro- 
mised to assist the infant as it advanced in years, 
and we have no doubt but that he will fulfil bis word. 
tiie 
WHAT IS DEATH? 


And what is death? Death has been styled the 
king of terrors. But to whom? To none, surely, 
except the wicked and superstitious. To the disci- 
ples of enlightened piety,—the ‘followers after 
righteousness and truth,’’ death is really the highest 
happiness. ‘* Man dives in death in brighter worlds 
to rise ; the grave’s the subterranean road to bliss.” 

But what 1s death? Death is an exemption from 
the toils, the perplexities, the various ills, that “« flesh 
is heir to.” It is the enlargement of the soul, from 
the narrow limits of mortality :—from the oppres- 
sive restraints of an existence circumscribing its en- 
joyments, its observation and intelligence, to the 
bounded confines of a single locality ;—a mere 
point ;—death is the affranchisement of the soul from 
this straitened state of inadequate enjoyment, to the 
glorious freedom of the Sons of God ;—the freedom 
of ranging where it wills throughout the boundless 
field of creation :—of visiting, pursuant to its own 
desire, every portion of that illimited expanse ; and 
of enjoying the ineffable delight of unconfined obser- 
vation and knowledge. 

While connected to the body, with no other 
avenues of intelligence than the corporeal senses, the 
soul, in the exercise of its powers, is much restrict- 
ed. The body, composed of material matter, and 
hence subject to the attracting influence of gravita- 
tion, naturally preponderates, in common with every 
other affianced substance, to its maternal earth ; and, 
by no possible effort, can be disengaged from this 
connection. ‘The soul, therefore, inseparably con- 
joined to its material tenement, participates in this 
restriction, and, except some indistinct perceptions 
of the adjacent heavens, in its views of exterior na- 
ture, is confined entirely to terrestrial objects. And 
even of these objects, of this world’s garniture, and 
occupants, there are, doubtless, many things exisi- 
ing, whereof, from the destitution of organs to ap- 
prehend them, we are utterly ignorant. ‘* Millions 
of spiritual creatures walk the earth unseen.” 

Pent up within its opaque abode, with only five, 
small, imperfect openings, through which to look 
upon surrounding nature, and many of these objects, 
indubitably, from their minuteness, or immaterial 1a- 
ture, being uncognizable by our bodily organs, the 
soul, in this almost entombed state, looking abroad 
only through a medium so contracted and imperfect as 
the corporeal senses, and upon objects subtile bevond 
sensorial perception, must necessarily remain totally 
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wnapprised of numerous existences, even in immedi- 
ate proximity to our own persons, 

But what is death? Death is the breaking down 
of this intervening partition between the soul, and 
undiscovered existences ; imparting to that spark, 
immortal, the unrestrained exercise of its perceptive 
powers: it is the disengagement of intellectual light 
irom material darkness: it is that benign agency 
whereby the soul, as the buttertly from the chrysalis, 
is set at large, to roam, observe, rejoice, in the pleni- 
tude of its new-born being. ‘This, when ‘ the good 
man yields his breath, for the good man never dies,” 
is, under the Adorable Supreme, the work of Death. 

LAS CASAS. 
—_—<>—-—— 
TEA DRINKING. 

The Duke (Grafton) as was his custom, filled his 
own tea pot full of the finest tea, and then dropped 
water into it from the urn, and drank the essence, 
professing that weak tea only was prejudicial, and 
that he took it so strong for the benefit of his nerves. 
Lord Denbigh was immediately about to remonstrate, 
but suddenly halted, recollecting, perhaps, that 
‘touch me and no minister so sore.”” However, I 
must freely own, that I never could perceive that 
his Grace experienced any ill effects. Dr. Johnson, 
whose nerves were at least as susceptible, declared 
djhimself to be ** a hardened and shameless tea drink- 
er, whose kettle had scarcely time to cool, who 
with tea amused the evening, with tea solaced the 
midnight, and with tea welcomed the morning.” — 
The Doctor’s tea certainly looked as strong, but the 
quality, perhaps, might not be equally good. Dr. 
Johnson, it is pretty well known, never submitted 
quietly to the most gentle reproof ; for when a lady, 
on his sending his cup to be filled again, only ven- 
tured to hint that he had taken six cups already, he 
hastily replied, ‘“‘ then Madam I intend to drink six 
more ;”? and it was well if he did not inadvertantly 
empty the contents at the bottom of each upon the 
ladies’ carpet.—Cradock’s Memoirs. 


——g——— 
THE LADIES OF GERMANY. 

A tourist in Germany gives the following descrip- 
tion of the Saxony ladies :—‘**‘ The ladies are models 
of industry ; whether at home or abroad, knitting 
and needle-work know no interruption. A lady 
xoing to a route would think little of forgetting her 
jan, but could not spend half an hour withont her 
implements of female industry. A man would be 
quite pardonable for doubting, on entering such a 
drawing room, whether he had not strayed into a 
school of ‘ndustry : and whether he was not expect- 
ed to cheapen stockings, instead of dealing in small 
talk. At Dresden it is carried so far, that even the 
theatres are not protected against stocking wires. I 
have seen a lady gravely lay down her work, wipe 
away the tears which the sorrows of Theckla, in 
Wallenstein’s death, had brought into her eyes, and 
immediately resume her knitting.” 

— je 
FRENCH LOTTERIES. 

There are five Lotteries in France—at Pa- 
ris, Lyons, Bordeaux, Lisle, and Strasburg. 
Each is drawn every ten days, so that there 
are fifteen lotteries in a month. There are 
ninety numbers put in the wheel, five of 
which are drawn; if you choose one right 
number, it is called an extrait, and paid 15 
times the stake ; if two, 270 times; if three, 
5500 times, and if four, 75,000 times. Thus, 
if you put five francs on the quarterne (four 
numbers,) and they all come up, you get 


575,000 frances for your 5, The odds against 


* 





you is only about 100,000 to one, that is, you 
play at the rate of 100,000 francs against 
75,000, giving 25 per cent to the government. 
By astatement of the Prefect of the Seine, it 
appears, that on the average of 5 years, from 
1816 to 1820 inclusive, there was put into the 
lottery at Paris, 25,388,800 francs, or about 
a million sterling per annum, and the govern- 
ment paidto the fortunate holders, 18,950,000, 
leaving a profit of 6,438,800, or about 25 per 
cent. 

The worst of the French Lotteries, is, that as 
low a sum as five pence can be put in, which 
may gain in half an hour, fifteen hundred 
pounds. This makes all the poor people buy 
in the lottery, and servants sometimes rob 
their masters. On the eve of drawing the Pa- 
ris lottery, crowds are seen around the doors 
of the different offices, which are nearly all 
kept by women, to whom the government al- 
lows the privilege as a livelihood; and it is 
not uncommon to hear an old hag cry out, 
‘© Who will buy my dream, I dreamt of three 
numbers.” She is sure to find some flat, to 
give her a few half pence for the dream, 
as the French are very superstitious, and 
think, with the ancients, that “‘ Dreams are, 
too, of Jove.’’ 

—<>———- 
THE INFLUENCE OF MOTHERS. 

Who is it that moulds and directs the characters 
of our boys for the first ten or twelve years 
of their life? Not the’ father ; for such are his en- 
gagements, or such the state and reserve of his man- 


ners, that his sons but rarely come in contact with 


him. No; it is in the gentle and attractive society 
of the mother, it is in her affectionate bosom, and on 
her lap, the blossoms of the heart and mind begin 
their bloom ; it is she who tends the twig, and thus 
decides the character of the tree. How then ought 
she to be accomplished for the important office 7— 
How wide and diversified her reading and informa- 
tion! How numerous the historic models of great 
men with which her memory should be stored !— 
How great and noble the tone of her own charac- 
ter! 
——< 
TRANSLATION OF AN ARABIC SONG. 


‘¢ My hopes are but the fantastic dreams of night ; 
yet this hopelessness my love does but increase, even 
asa star shines the brightest in the blackest night. 
O! Mabroka! thy head sinks too with sorrow at 
losing him whose thoughts are still of thee ; but as 
the desert bird drops and smooths its wing, but to dis 
play the richness of its plumage, so will thy silent 
grief but cause thee to appear with increased charms.” 

————=e———— 
MATRIMONY. 

Experience has long pronounced those marriages 
the happiest, in which the contracting parties are of 
a condition nearly equal ; so that, when the first ar- 
dours of love are abated by time, neither can assume 
a superiority, or think it a condescension to have ac- 
ceded to the nuptial alliance. 


ga 
HEAD DRESSES. 

A quaint writer observes that ‘‘ the most elegant 
women, in the most classical times, adorned their 
heads with ornaments which raised them so high, as 
to leave it a matter of doubt whether the head was a 
part of the body, or the body a part of the head. 
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& correct view of the Passaic Falls, 







NEAR PATTERSON, NEW JERSEY. 





The Passaic River at the Fall (of which the | cended to the upper level, over which she 
above is considered a correct view) is truly re-| was viewing the labyrinth beneath, when be- 
markable ; it is about forty yards wide, and, coming dizzv, she lost her footing and was 


flows with a very rapid current till it comes 
within a small distance from the edge of the 
Fall, when it suddenly empties itself in 
one entire sheet over a ledge of rocks of 
nearly eighty feetzin perpendicular height. 
The river winds in the form of a Z, and the 
falls are at the upper angle. Further below 
it runs on through a chasm formed of immense 
rocks on each side, into which the water has 
worn large fissures for a distance of one hun- 


dred yards, leaving the sides of the excava-' 
tion perfect precipices much higher than the | 


Fall, and which seem to have been once united 
together. By mounting upon an embankment 
of stones in front of the Falls, to the Canal 
reservoir, and thence ascending a flight of 
steps to a gate and house of refreshments, the 
upper level of the Passaic is reached. The 
few acres of land facetiously denominated the 
Isle of Man, on account of its being complete- 
ly insulated by the Canal, affords a terrible 
prospect, and to look down it reminds us of 
the melancholy catastrophe which occurred 
here a few years ago, to a lady, who had as- 








precipitated into the gulf below. 

A large fragment of the rock has been reft 
from the main portion, making adeep crevice 
of three feet in width, black, terrific and dan- 
gerous; down which a stone, it is said, may 
be heard to rumble until the sounds are lost 
in the distance. 

Patterson has increased greatly within a 
few years, and is of so sudden growth, that 
itis related that some of the inhabitants of 
the adjacent country scarcely know where 
such a place is situated. The factories, ar- 
ranged on a canal brought from above the 
Falls, are very spacious, end do honour to 
their patriotic proprietors. 

ON PASSAIC FALLS—WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1806. 


In a wild tranquil vale, fringed with forests of green, 
Where nature had fashion’d a soft sylvan scene ; 
The retreat of the ring-dove, the haunt of the deer, 
Passaic in silence roll’d gentle and clear. 


No grandeur of prospect astonished the sight, 

No abruptness sublime mingled awe with delight ; 

There the wild flowret blossom’d, the elm proudly 
waved, 

_ ast was the current, the green banks that 
aved. 








But the spirit that ruled o’er the thick-tangled wood, 

And had fixed in its gloomy recess, his abode, 

Loved best the rude scene that the whirlwinds de- 
fori, 

And gloried in thunder and light’ning and storm. 


All flush’d from the tumult of battle he came, ; 

Where the red men encounter’d the children in 
flame ; 

While the noise of the warhoop still rung in his ears, 

And the fresh bleeding sealp asa trophy he wears. 


Oh! deep was the horror, and fierce was the fight, 

When the eyes of the red men where shrouded in 
night, 

When by strangers invaded, by strangers destroy’d, 

They ensanguined the fields which their father’s en- 
joy’d. 


Lo! the sons of the forest in terror retire, 

Pale savages chase them with thunder and fire ; 

In vain whirls the wat-club, in vain twangs the bow, 
Py thunder and fire are the warriors laid low. 


From defeat and from carnage the fierce spirit came, 
His breast was a tumult, his passions were fiame ; 
Despair swells his heart, fury maddens his ire, 

And black scowls his brow o’er his eye-balis of fire. 


With a glance of disgust, he the landseape sur- 
vey'd, 

With its fragrant wild flowrets, its wide waving 
shade, 


Its river meand’ring threugh margins of green, 
Transparent its waters, its surface serene. 


He rived the green hills, the wild woods he laid 


low, 
tle turn’d the still stream, in rough channels to 
flow ; 


Ile rent the rude rock, the steep precipice gave, 

And burl’d down the chasm, the thundering wave. 

A scene of strange ruin, he scatter’d around, 

Where cliffs piled on cliffs, in wild majesty frown’d, 

Where shadows of horror embrown the dark wood, 

And the rainbow and mist, mark the turbulent flood. 

Countless moons have since roli’d in the long lap 
of time ; 

Cultivation has soften’d those features sublime ; 

The axe of the white man enliven’d the shade, 

And dispell’d the deep gloom of the thicketed glade. 

Yet, the stranger still gazes with wondering eye, 

On rocks rudely torn, and groves mounted on high, 

Stills love on the clitf’s dizzy border to roam, 

Where the torrent leaps headlong embosom’d in 
foam. Wasluagion Irvine. 


EE HUMOURIST. 


“ Foucut, BLED AND piED.”—When general 
O'Kelly was introduced to Louis XV. soon af- 
ter the battle of Fontenoy, His Majesty obser- 
ved, that Clark’s regiment behaved very well 
in that engagement. ‘‘Sire,’’ said the General, 
“they behaved well, it is true, many of them 
were wounded; but my regiment behaved 
better, for we were all killed.” 

— 


A young gentleman newly called to the 
Bar, and not thoroughly acquainted with legal 
contraction, had a brief put into his hands with 
the following indorsement upon it, * Mr. 
* 1-2 Gua. To move for a comm’on [abreviation 
of commission] to examine witnesses.” The 
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young barrister accordingly moved the Court, 
‘* My Lords, I humbly move your Lordships 
for a common to examine witness.” ‘ What 
Sir ?” said the Chief Justice. ‘‘ 1 humbly move 
for a common to examine witnesses.’”’ ** Pray, 
Sir,” said the Judge, “ are your witnesses nu- 
merous?” Yes, my Lord.” “Then take 
Salisbury Plain.” 

A credulous clown went to the clergyman 
of his parish, and told him, with great symp- 
toms of consteruation, that he had seen a 
ghost. “Where did you see it?’ was the 
question. ‘‘ Why,” said Diggory, ‘fas I were 
going and please your reverence, by the 
church, right up against the wall, I sees the 
ghost.” ‘In what shape did it appear ?”— 
** For all the world like a great ass.” ‘Go 
home and hold your tongue,” said the clergy- 
man, ‘* for you are a very timid creature, and 
have only been frightened by your own sha- 
dow.” 








The wife of asexton belonging to one of 
the churches in Whitehaven was last week 
interrupted in the middle of a harangue 
about the hardness of the times, by a person 
who offered to sell hera couple of ducks. 
“Ducks!” exclaimed she, “how can I buy 
ducks, or any thing else—we have not buri- 
ed a living soul these six months !” 





A bed is a bundle of Paradoxes ; we go to 
it with reluctance yet we quit it with re- 
gret; and we make up our minds every 
night to leave it early, but we make up our 
bodies every morning to keep it late. 


———— 





Persons subject to drowsiness when read- 
ing in the evening may find a radical preven- 
tative to this baifling tendency by taking an 
onion cut through the middle and placed near 
the eyes, Some involuntary tears of course is 
produced by this process, but it leaves the 
eyeballs refreshed and dispels the sleepy hea- 
viness. 





A merchant having sustained a cons:derable 
loss, desired his son not to mention it to any 
person. The lad promised obedience, but at 
the same time requested to know for what 
advantage. “If you divulge the loss,” said the 
father, ‘* we shall have two evils to supportin- 
stead of one—our own gtiefand the joy of our 
neighbours.” 

The celebrated actor, Quin, being one 
night to perform Justice Balance, in Farquhar’s 
comedy of the Recruiting Officer, had spent 
the preceding part of the evening at the 
Shakspeare J'uvern, with Thompson, the au- 
thor of the Seasons, and some convivial friends, 
where the bottle circulated freely. At the 
commencement of the fourth act, when he 
has to rebuke his daughter Si/vi¢ for her par- 
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tiality to i agen Plume, instead of saying ac- 
cording to the author, “ Silvia, how old were 
you when your mother clied ?” addressed Mrs. 
Woffington, who played the character, with, 
** Silvia, how old were you when your mother 
was married?”” The actress tittered, and the 
audience burst into laughter, when Quin as- 
sumed a surly kind of dignity, and shaking 
his head with a frown, said, ‘* Psha! I mean, 
Silvia, how old were you when your mother 
was born?” 


** How strange it is,” said a lady, * that 
fashionable parties should be called routs / 
Why rout formerly signified the defeat of an 
army, and when the soldiers were all put to 
flight or to the sword, they were said to be 
routed.” ‘ This title has some propriety too,” 
said a clergyman, ‘‘for at these meetings 
whole familigs are frequently routed out of 
house and home.” 


The following toast was given at the late 
cattle show dinner in Concord: ‘* Old Bach- 
elors and Old Maids, a cold set ; may they be 
toasted till they are melted together.” 


New Castle upon Tyne, was made a Bo- 
rough by William the Conqueror, and the 
first charter which was granted to the towns- 
men for digging coal was by Henry III. in 
1239 ; but in 1306 the use of coal for fuel was 
prohibited in London, by royal proclamation, 
chiefly because it injured the sale of wood for 
fuel, great quantities of which were then grow- 
ing about that city. 


Alexander the Great was fond of eggs roast- 
ed in hot ashes; as soon as his cooks heard 
that he was coming home to dinner or supper, 
they called aloud to their under officers, ‘*All 
eggs under the grate,” which being repeated 
every day at noon and evening, made stran- 
gers think it was the prince’s real name, and 
therefore gave him no other, and posterity has 
ever since been under the same delusion. 


=—=—= 


Two boys going home one day, found a 
box in the road, and disputed who was the 
finder. ‘They fought a whole afternoon with- 
out coming toa decision. At last they agreed 
to divide the contents equally, but, on opening 
the box, behold, lo—it was empty. 


The late king of England, George III, sent 
as a present to the Emperor of China, a hand- 
some town-built chariot. On board the ves- 
sel which conveyed it (it was packed in sepa- 
rate pieces) a mandarin attended, to see it 
mounted and put together, that he might in- 
form himself of the uses of the several parts. 
He readily understood all the rest, but the two 
seats, the one within and the coachman’s seat, 
covered of course with a superb hammer-cloth, 
perplexed him. “ For whom is that seat?” 
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said he, pointing to the inside of the carriage, 
He was told it was for the Emperor.—* And 
that ?”? pointing to the coachbox. ‘* For the 
man who guides the horses.” ‘*Do you 
think,” said he, with a sudden burst of indig- 
nation, *‘ that our glorious sovereign, the son 
of the sun, &c. will allow any one to be pla- 
ced higher than himself?” 

a 


An eminent barrister had, some years ago, 
a case sent to him for an opinion. The case 
stated was the most preposterous and impro- 
bable that ever occurred to the mind of man, 
and concluded by asking whether, under such 
circumstances, an action would lie? He took 
his pen and wrote, yes, if the witness will Lis 
too; but not otherwise. 

SS 


‘This way, this way,’ roared a son of Cris- 
pin, on Friday, as he stood before his stall in 
Castle-street, Aberdeen, ‘this way; if you 
buy here you’ll buy again.” ‘ Nae doubt o’t, 
and it winna be lang thertill,’ answered a 
country fellow who was passing, holding up 
his foot, and discoveripg his shoe, the 
sole and upper-works of which had parted 
company ; ‘there’s wi aught days’ wear, ye 
botch !” 

— 


Sir Thomas Moore, on the day that he was 
beheaded, had a barber sent to him, because 
his hair was long. The barber came to him 
and asked whether he would be pleased to 
be trimmed?” “In good faith, honest fellow,’ 
replied Sir Thomas, “the King and I have a 
suit for my head ; and till the title be cleared, 
I will do no cost upon it.” 

—= 


A singularly wild and almost poetic fancy was the 
form in which a French soldier, wounded at the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, displayed his enthusiasm. He was 
undergoing, with great steadiness, the operation of 
the extraction of a ball from his left side, when, in 
the moment of his greatest suffering, he exclaimed, 
“ Aninch deeper, and you'll find the Emperor !” 


It is related of a travelling Englishman in France, 
of whom was demanded on his leaving his apartment, 
the price of a cracked pane of glass. His conscience 
acquitted him of the deed; after having for some 
time fruitlessly pleaded his innocence, he quietly 
raised his cane and broke in “ot the cause of the 
altercation.—‘‘ This pain shall be paid for no more,” 
said he, patriotically mindful of his successors, 


a 


Sir Robert Walpole has the reputation of 
being the contriver of the Act of Parliament 
for submitting theatrical performances to the 
inspection of the Lord Chamberlain, and 
thereby establishing a censorship on the dra- 
ma, which would at once stop the voice of 
censure upon his long reign of power from 
that quarter, The manner of effecting this 
purpose gave great offence, An underting 
was produced to scribble a dramatic piece, 
under the title of The Golden Jtump, a tarra- 
go of obscenity, blasphemy, and political abuse ; 








and, in short, a ridicule of every moral and re- 
ligious institution. It was then presented to 
Gifford, one of the managers, who, previous- 
ly taught his part, brought it to the Minister. 
He, shocked at such a mass of enormity, carri- 
ed it down to the house, recited some of 
the most exceptionable passages, and an act 
for submitting the drama to the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s inspection, passed almost unanimous- 


ly. 








Monsieur B. a wealthy Parisian financier, 
being convicted of filling his own coffers at 
the expense of the Royal Treasury, was de- 
prived of his office. He showed no confu- 
sion whatever, in his disgrace, and was mere- 
ly heard to say, ‘‘ they have done very wrong 
to dismiss me ; I have provided sufficiently 
for myself and was just going to save for the 
King.” 





Sir William Curtis has been for many years 
an Alderman of London, and for some time 
was a representative of that city in parlia- 
ment, Yet he is generally believed to bea 
man of shallow mind, grossly ignorant, and 
illiterate. Among the absurdities attributed 
to him is, that of giving the following toasts at 
public dinners: ‘The British Tars of Old 
England.’ ‘ A speedy peace, and soon.’ ‘ The 
three C’s—Cox, King, and Curtis.’ At a 
school dinner, ‘ The three R’s—Reading, Rit- 
ing, and Rithmetic.’ ‘ The female Ladies of 
London.’ And at a dinner which was attend- 
ed by two royal brothers, and at which the 
* Adelphi’ [the Brothers] was given, in com- 
pliment to them as a toast, he said, ‘ Well, 
gentlemen, as you are toasting public build- 
ings, V’ll give you the Mansion House !’ 

Ata city festival, some years ago, having 
indulged very freely, he fell asleep, when 
some wag wrote his epitaph, which was found 
the next morning pinned to the baronet’s 
coat: 

Here lies the great Curtis 
Of London Lord Mayor; 

He has left this here world, 
And gone to that there. 





The hardest grapple on earth is that which 
obtains between pride and poverly; and the 
man who has become the disputed province 
of these two delligerents, is a stranger to re- 
pose and happiness. 





The tempers of the English and the Irish 
are strongly contrasted. ‘The former is re- 
served, gloomy, and serious ; the latter is live- 
ly and gay, and expresses his thoughts in an 
animated and figurative style peculiar to him- 
self. An Englishman in company with an Hi- 
bernian indulged his propensity to croaking, 
by complaining of the badness of the weather, 
and the unpleasant place where he resided.— 
The Hibernian declined arguing with him on 
the folly of his murmurs, but held out to him 
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apicture of his own discontentedness. ‘‘ When 
I have a hat on my head,’ said he, ‘ my house 
is thatched: when I have had a dinner, my 
house is furnished : as for weather, I care not 
if it rains or shines ; as for place, lam at home 
either in London or Londonderry : so hurrah! 
may the shamroek, and Erin the little island 
of saints and Liberty, flourish for ever !’ 








Madame de Talmond once said to Voltaire, 
I think, sir, that a philosopher should never 
write but to endeavor to render mankind less 
wicked and unhappy than they are : now you 
do quite the contrary : you are always writing 
against that religion which alone is able to 
restrain wickedness, and to afford us consola- 
tion under misfortunes. Voltaire, was much 
struck by her remarks, and excused himself 
by saying, that he only wrote for those who 
were of the same opinion with himself.— 
Tronchin assured his friends that Voltaire 
died in great agonies of mind. ‘*I die forsak- 
en of God and man,”’ exclaimed he, in those 
awful moments when truth will force its way. 
“I wish, (added Tronchin) that those who had 
been perverted by his writings, had been pre- 
sent at his death. It was a sight too horrid 
to support.” 





A very ludicrous custom prevailed at Sebe 
nico, in Dalmatia, in 1782, of chosing at 
Christmas a king of the city, whose power 
and dignity existed only fifteen days. This 
ephemeral monarch was formerly selected 
from among the respectable inhabitants, but 
now they decline the honour, and he is se- 
lected from the dregs of the people. During 
his short-lived reign, he isin many respects 
treated as a sovereign: but after fifteen days, 
his pomp and homage are at an end; and 
his majesty, despoiled of his crown and 
robes, quits his palace, and :-turns to his 
hut.—This practice may have its use as a 
picture of the instability of all human gran- 
deur. 





Mankind believe or disbelieve according to 
their habits; that, which appears impossible 
to one, creates wonder that any doubt can be 
entertained of it by another. The most ex- 
travagant flights of imagination would, find 
credit sooner than a very common opésétion 
of nature, when related to some millions of 
inhabitants of various parts of this globe ; who 
judging from their own habits, and confined 
in their own means of information and expe- 
rience, conceive it to be utterly impossible, 
while as many, or more, are as much astonish- 
ed at its being doubted. The circumstance 
alluded to is frost, which, to millions of in- 
habitants of the torrid zone, in <Asia, Africa, 
and America, is so completely unknown that 
it would require much ingenuity to inventa 
tale which they would have more,difficulty in 
believing, than that of water, or large rivers, 
becoming so solid as to admit of men and 
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beasts to travel upon the surface of the earth 
without sinking or even wetting their feet.— 
By way of illustrating this fact, permit me, 
courteous reader to tell you a sailor’s story. 

A sailor, who had been many years absent 
from his mother, who lived in an inland coun- 
ty, returned to his native village, after a va- 
riety of voyages to different parts of the globe, 
and was heartily welcomed by the old woman, 
who had long considered him as lost. Soon 
after his arrival, the old lady, became inquisi- 
tive, and desirous to learn what strange things 
her son John had seen upon the mighty deep. 
Amongst a variety of things that Jack recol- 
lected, he mentioned his having frequently 
seen flying fish. ‘Stop Johny,’ says his mo- 
ther, ‘ dont try to impose such monstrous im- 
possibilities on me, child: for in good truth I 
could as soon believe you had seen flying 
cows ; for cows, you know John, can live out 
of the water. Therefore tell me honestly 
what you have seen in reality, but no more 
falsehoods Johny.’ 

Jack felt himself affronted ; and, turning 
his quid about, when pressed for more curi- 
ous information, he said, prefacing it with an 
cath, mayhap, mother, you won’t believe me, 
when I tell you that, casting our anchor once 
in the Red Sea, it was with difficulty we hove 
it up again: which was occasioned, do you 
see, mother, by a large wheel hanging on one 
of the flukes of the anchor. It appeared a 
strange old Grecian to look at, so we hoisted 
it in, and our captain do ye mind me, being 
a scholar, overhauled him, and discovered it 
was one of Pharaoh’s chariot-wheels, when he 
was capsized in the Red sea. This suited the 
meridian of the old lady’s understanding, 
* Ay, ay, Johny,’ cried she, ‘I can believe this, 
for we read of it in the bible, but never talk 
to me of flying fish.’—arrivtt. 








Some time after Louis XIV. had elevated 
the celebrated Bossuet to the bishopric of 
Meaux, he asked the citizens how they liked 
their new Bishop. ‘* Why, your Majesty, we 
like him pretty well.” ‘Pretty well! why, 
what fault have you to find with him?” To 
tell your Majesty the truth, we would have 
preferred having a Bishop who had finished 
his education; for whenever we wait upon 
him we are told that he is at his studies.” 








During the reign of Stanislaus Poniatowsky, 
a petty noble having refused to resign to 
Count Thisenhaus his small estate, the Count 
invited him to dinner, as if desirous of amica- 
bly adjusting the affair ; and whilst the knight, 
in the pride of his heart at such unexpected 
honour, assiduously plied the bottle, the 
Count despatched some hundreds of peasants 
with axes, ploughs, and waggons, ordering 
the village, which consisted only of a few 
wooden buildings, to be pulled down, the 
materials carried away, and the plough passed 
over the ground which the village had occu- 
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pied. This was accordingly dene. The no- 
bleman on his return home in the evening, 
could find neither road, house nor village.— 
The master and his servant were alike bewil- 
dered, and knew not whether they were 
dreaming, or had lost the power of discrimi- 
nation, but their surprise and agony were 
deemed so truly humorous, that the whole 
court was delighted with the joke.—WVea/’s 
Travels. 








John Bellino, who was, with justice, highly 
esteemed by his countrymen, the Venetians, 
obtained leave from the Senate to make a vi- 
sit to Constantinople, in order to paint some 
pictures for Mahomed, the insatiate of con- 
quest, who had made a request to the Repub- 
lic to that effect. After Bellino had arrived 
there, and finishedone, he was desired to make 
a representation of the beheading of John. 
Mahomed visited the artist while he was em- 
ployed upon this piece, and complained that 
the neck was not like that of a trunk depriv- 
ed ef the head. In order to show the justiee 
of the remark, he caused one of his slaves to 
be brought to the place, and beheaded in the 
presence of the astonished paintcr, who 
made use of every entreaty, in vain, to pre- 
vent this unmanly argumentum ad hominem. 








The Gazette of France, gives a pompous 
account of an accident that befel the King 
during his visit tothe Cavalry, It says—‘** The 
King was coming down, surrounded by his 
suite, one of the steep stairs that 'ed from the 
platform of the Church to the Chapels of the 
stations, and thence to the road, when his foot 
slipped, and he fell on his knee. By a hap- 
py effort of reflection and coolness, his Majesty 
threw forward his hands, and the support that 
they gave kept his head from striking on the 
steps. The King immediately rose up, and, 
noticing the alarm of his attendants at his fall, 
condescended to re-assure them by a gracious 
smile, and continued to descend the bill on 
foot as far as Suresne.” 








A sailor having been for his good behaviour, 
promoted from a foremast man toa boatswain, 
was ordered on shore by his captain to re- 
ceive his commission at the Admiralty Office. 
Jack went accordingly, and thus described 
his reception afterwards to his companions : 
—‘I bore away large,” said he; ‘‘ for the Ad- 
miralty Office; and on entering the harbour 
IT espied a dozen or two quill-drivers, I hailed 
7em ;—not a word said they. ‘Hello!’ again 
said I. Nota word said they. ‘Shiver my top- 
sails, but what can this mean?’ said I. * Then 
I took a guinea from my pocket, and holding 
it up to my peeper, ‘ Hollo,’ again said I.— 
‘Oh! Hollo,’ returned they. ‘ So, so, my boys,’ 
cried I, ‘you are like Balaam’s ass are you ; 
You could not speak until you saw the An- 
gel }””” 
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No. 8.—-COMMON BETONY. No. 7.—COMMON CAMPHREY 
10 OR COMFRY. 
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THE 
THE SOHOOL OF FLORA. 


No. V. 

Botanic Name ) JEFFERSONIA BINATA, 
English Name - American Twinleaf. 
French Name ( Jeffersonic @ Amerique. 

This flower has only lately been properly known 
and named. It was formerly considered a species of 
Podophyllum or May-Apple ; but it produces a ¢ap- 
sul and has only eight stamina, while the May-Ap- 
ple has a berry and many Stamina. ‘This having 
been ascertained by Dr. Benjamin Barton, he made 
a new genus of it, dedicated to Tuomas JEFFER+ 
SON, as a philosopher and promoter of Natural 
Sciences, The specific name implies, that it has a 


“~ 





double or twin leaf; this happens very seldom, the 
genus BAUHINIA and a few cthers only aifording such 
leaves, 

It is altogether an American flower, which grows 
in shady woods, on the banks of streams only. It is 
common on the Ohio and all the western streams, 
and grows easterly on the banks of the Potomac ; 
but does not spread north of it. 

It is a very pretty plaat, with a singular foliage, 
and fine large white fiowers, somewhat similar to 
those of the Puccoon, but fragrant. It is very rare 
as yet in gardens; but might be easily introduced, 
being a hardy perenuial. 
shade and moisture. 

The blossoms come out in April and May, and 
succeed each other in profusion: they are followed 
by a singular fruit, a capsul opening like a helmet of 
ancient knights. 

The root is thick and yellow, all the leaves are 
radical, forming a small bushy tuft; they are biaate 


ft will only require some 


or twin, formed by two jiobes upon a long petal: 
these lobes are obliqual, somewhat kidaey sheped, 
roundel above, tapering downwards, entire aud 
emooth. 

The leafless stems or scapes bear only one flower 
each, huving eight lance shaped petals and as many 
stamina; each stamen beiug opposite to a petal. 
This peculiarity places this plant in the natural family 
of Rerperivdes, and the Octandria of Linnwus. 

Let this sweet and singular fiower be the emblem 
of Fipeniry, conjugal union and faithful love, of 
which the twin leaves appear a proper indication. 





Vi. 
Botanic Name } VINCA MINOR. 
English name. > Small Periwinkle. 
French name.) Petite Pervenche. 

From the shady hills of Europe, this pretty ever- 
green has been introduced into our gardens, where it 
often forims thick green carpets of large extent (even 
in the severe season) being a crecper on the ground, 
and producing many siezs, 

It has produced no varieties; the flowers are al- 
ways of a pale blue, and small, whence the specific 
mame: other kinds have larger flowers, and in the 
Vinea rosea they are of a fine rose colour. ‘The 
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whole plant is smvoth; the leaves are opposite, 
sessile, oval, and quite glossy ; the flowers rise 
on axillary peduncles ; the calyx has five divisions ; 
the corolla has a long tube and five rounded lobes on 
the upper part ; five stamina and one pistil are en- 
closed within: therefore it belongs to Pentandria 
of Linneus. In the natural arrangement it ranks in 
the family of conrorta along with Oleander, &c. 

Vinca derives from the supposed powerful virtues 
of this genus. Periwinkle is an old English name. 
It is now more esteemed as an ornamental evergreen 
than otherwise. It is almost the only one that spreads 
into carpets on the ground, by the numerous effects 
which it throws around, like the strawberry, but 
more profusely and elegantly. If planted on a little 
mound, it will soon cover the whole of it. The cul- 
tivation is easy, being a hardy plant, by no means 
delicate nor requiring a chosen soil ; shade however 
is friendly to it, and it thrives best under a tree. 

This fower is the moral emblem of thrifty iv pus- 
TRY, of but humble pretensions, yet spreading faust 
under the shelter of a friendly shade. 


—— 


No. VI. 
Botanic Name ) SYMPHYTUM 
Einelish Name 
™ 1 Ra 
Trench Name 


OFFICINALE. 
Common Cemphrey or Comfry. 
Consoude Commune. 

A common garden plant, with pretty clusters of 
nodding yellowish flowers, cultivated both for orna- 
ment and utility. It is a native of the hills of Eu- 
rope; but quite naturalized in North America ; 
where it grows sometimes spontaneously. 

The root is perennial. ‘The stem rises from two 
to four feet, quite straight and rough: the leaves are 
partly decarrent or running down the stem, they are 
aliernate, lance shaped, sharp, waved and rough. 
The flowers form clusters, bent downwards, at the 
end of branches; they are white or yellowish, the 
corolla is eylndrical, with five clcfis, enelosing five 
stamina, and one pistil, changing into four seeds. It 
belongs therefore to the natucal ibe of BORRAGINES 
or ASPERIVOLIA. Tu the Linnean system, it ranks 
in the fifth class Pentandria. 

‘This plant thrives every where, and is very hardy. 
It isemployed sometimes as a pectoral, and jor other 
purposes; but it has no very efficient propertios, 

It may be considered as an emblem of DeyecTION 
and drooping MiLaANcuo.y. 





— 


No. Vitt. 
BETONICA OFFICINALIS. 
Common Betony. 
Betoine Vulgaire. 

This plant was known very anciently, and its 
n..ae given by the Romans; the specitic name al- 
judes to some medical properties of rather a doubtful 
character, and somewhat similar to those of the Sage, 
and many other plants of the Lasiare family or Di- 
dynamia class of Linneus. 

‘The Betony grows all over Europe, in shady woods 
and hills. it has been iniroduced in gardeus, a3 an 


Botanic Name 
English Name 
Freach Name 








ornamental border plant, like hyssop and sage. The 
flewers are nearly scentless, but form a pretty clus- 
tered spike, of a purplish or flesh color, and always 
interrupted or broken at the base: they blossom in 
summer. 

The root is perennial and hardy . the stem gene- 
rally single, simple and straighi. The leaves are op- 
posite, petiolate, oblong, cordate at the base, and 
crenate at the edge ; rather obtuse and wrinkled. 

It is very easily cultivated; but requires shade. 
In America it is rare as yet in the gardens, and does 
not srow wild any where. 

Let it be the emblem of INTERRUPTION. 





ROSES GRAFTED ON OAKS. 


A recent French publication announces, that M. 
Bomowsky grafted or budded rosa centifolia, bicolor, 
lutea, semperflorens, and alba altissima, on the young 
shoots of oaks planted in pots, and placed in a green 
house. Rosa semperilorens flowered the same year ; 
the others grew, but did not flower. Only one sort 
died. M. B. does not know whether they will last 
many years or not, but he recollects other anomalies 
of the same kind. 








EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OF A SELF 
DECEIVER. 

Monday. Rose with a head ache and sick 
stomach at 10 o’clock. Would hare slept 
longer but the noise my wife made in getting 
the family to work, prevented me. Ate a 
little breakfast; every thing was cold and 
tasteless. Could not swallow a mouthful un- 
til | had taken a julep. How strange the 
prejudice that some people have against to- 
nics—Chey decidedly promote health and 
cheerfulness. My wife asked me for money, 
which naturally put mein a passion. I don’t 
know a temper that can stand being teazed 
for money in such hurd times. She may blame 
herself for the oaths f used—human patience 
can’t bear every thing—went out so angry 
that every body seemed to be doing wrong— 
quarrelled with the servants and gave my 
pointer a kick that broke one of his ribs.— 
This is all my wife’s fault ; for every body 
knows I am a good tempered man when not 
too mich provoked—no great harm is done 
besides, for scolding never comes amiss to 
our servants, and the dog was a great nui- 
sance. Continued ruffled until 12 o’clock— 
made toddy, that it might be cool against 
dinner. (Mem: to send some safe person for 
rum the next time—the last we got was wa- 
tered, and I am sure Tom, the errand boy, 
loves liquer.) Sat down to dinner in pretty 
good spirits, but was flustered by a man who 
called with a subscription for some charitable 
society—was going to order him off, when 
my eldest daughter, a sweet, pretty girl, 
begged me to iet him come in. She asked 
me to give her fifty cents to subscribe, but I 
was obliged to refuse. I really have not mo- 
ney for such things—charity begins at home. 
Besides the rum jug is nearly empty, and it 
is often suddenly wanted in case of sick- 
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ness. Took a long nap in the evening— 
waked with a chill, which was entirely re- 
moved bya glass of spirit. Went to bed, 
however, dull and stupid. 

T'uesday. Was roused by a loud nvise, 
and found a violent storm beating over our 
heads. ‘The old house leaked in a thousand 
places, and my wife was thoroughly drenched 
in trying to keep the rain from the children. 
I know she blames me for not having the roof 
new shingled, but really I have so many uses 
for my moncy that I can’t do every thing.— 
The dining room was afloat, and knowing I 
am apt to take cold, 1 was obliged to swallow 
a double allowance of toddy. Past a terrible 
uncomfortable day, and went to bed giddy 
with the noise and confusion around me.— 
Scolded my wife for making a fuss, and slap- 
ped one of the children for overturning my 
glass. It is quite proper to keep up domes, 
tic discipline. ‘The head of a family is never 
more respectable, than when he is enforcing 
his legitimate author.ty. 

Wednesday. Very sick and giddy—abso- 
lutely qualmish and sea sick. No wonder— 
I was on the water yesterday ; for the house 
was afloat. Laid down all the morning and 
drank mint julep. Got up at 12 to make 
toddy, as I like to tike some trouble off my 
wite’s hands. Found the jug of rum almost 
empty. ‘This wus enough to put any man ia 
a passion: [ sha'l actually be ruined by the 
quantity of spirit that is used in my house. I 
knew that the servants were to blame, and 
therefore gave them a sound thrashing. My 
wife begeed and the children cried; but it 
never shall be said that I encourage roguery 
and drunkenness. I -can be ag firm as any 
one in a good cause. All the family were 
sulky enough at dinner. How weak people 
disturb themselves at trifles! Rode out to re- 
fresh myself; passed Mr. X’s public house 
without stopping, for because I sometimes 
take acool glass when I am weary, my wife 
makes as much ado as if I was actually a to- 
per. Ihad not gone far when I discovered 
that my horse had cast his shoe, so that I was 
obliged to return to Mr. X’s to have him shod; 
walked in and got into cheerful conversation 
which detained me unwittingly until nine 
o’clock at night ; rode home and found the 
family all a bed ; this was not very respectful ; 
but although f am a kind and indulgent hus- 
band and father, Iam not treated with all the 
consideration I deserve ; few people are re- 
warled according to their merits in this bad 
world. 

Thursday. Rose early on hearing that Mr, 
X,. had called; went down and got him to 
show me how to make mint sling, He cer- 
tainly excels every one I know in compound- 
ing this valuable mixture, [Mem. the spirit 
should be poured on the mint sometime be- 
fore the water is added.] Mr. X. however, 
showed himself but little of a gentleman on 
another score: he produced an unconscion- 
able account, and would not bear reason, until 
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I gave him a draft on the merchant who 
bought my last crop of wheat. It makes a 
great hole in my bank, that is certain ; my wife 
will be ina fine pucker when she finds this 
sum exhausted ; I know she counts some upon 
it for her own sweet spending. I owe her a 
mortification, however, for she worries me 
about Mr. X. and says he is not a proper 
person to visit the house: she even goes so 
far as to say that he is little better than a 
common drunkard; what a malicious slander- 
er. But now-a-days, a man can’t take a 
cheerful glass without an outcry being raised 
against him. I really should not be surprised 
if they were to begin upon me next because 
my delicate stomach obliges me to use tonics. 
Gave my wife a hint at breakfast she must 
give up all thoughts of visiting her mother : 
saw tears start in her eyes: what a baby! not 
able to bear disappointment in trifles. After 
dinner discovered a mistake in one article of 
Mr. X’s account—rode over to settle it at 
once. Found Mr. with him, with 
whom I entered into a political dispute—I 
suppose we must both have been warm, 
though [ never remember trifling particulars : 
indeed it is beneath the dignity of a gentleman 
to remember every word he chances to speak, 
and every little incident that befuls him. 1 
am subject to fits of abstraction, such as the 
greatest men have been adilicted to, (Sir 
Isaac Newton for iastsece, who used to forget 
his dinner) and sometimes a whole evening 
will pass over without my remembering any 
thing that happens. ‘This was the case with 
me on Thursday. 

ridays Waked with dreadful feelings, 
and was unable to leave my bed all day—my 
limbs were sore and one of my eyes almost 
swelled out of my head—my wife says I had 
a fight with Mr. ———~. ‘That is very likely, 
for he is a passionate man; and I know if he 
insulted, I resented it; no body can say that ] 
am deficient in courage or dignity of charac- 
ter, 

Salurday. A good deal better—breakfast- 
ed with the family, ate a biscuit, and drank a 
cup of coffee. I was always a small eater, 
and have a great contempt for the vice of 
gluttony—a man who eats voraciously, is, in 
my Opinion, little better than a brute. At 
dinner, had a dispute with my wife, in which, 
as usual, she was in the wrong. It seems she 
subscribed to the tract society, and sent in 
her subscription by the treasurer to me. She 
was very foolish to do such a thing, for she 
knows what a memory I have. Some how 
or other it was not paid and she did not get 
the tracts. Iam glad of it, for when she has 
them, she makes the children read rigmarol 
stories of persons who were a great deal bet- 
ter than any now-a-days. I tell my wife that 
this will teach them to expect too much from 
human nature, and they will be disappointed 
when they grow up, and go out in the world. 
She says the children will learn to be good 
from the examples of those who are better 
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than other people. But I say to her, * if the 
girls take after you, bating a few faults, and 
the boys follow their father’s example, they 
will do well enough.” She shakes her head, 
and says she wishes her children to be bet- 
ter than their parents, and that religion will 
make them so. I don’t profess to know much 
about this: it may be true, however, 

Sunday. Rose late and breakfasted as 
usual. The day being fine, went with my 
family tochurch. I suppose the ride fatigued 
me, for I fell asleep during the sermon, 
which my wife said was a good one. 1 only 
heard something of the Pharisees, who, my 
wife says, were people that thought them- 
selves very good, when in reality they were 
very bad. This is strange: it seems to me, 
that people may always know themselves, if 
they cannot know one another ; I am sure at 
least, that I know myself, and do not give 
myself credit for being better than [ really 
am. Ihave read over my diary of the past 
week, and, on the whole, think the time was 
well spent. I am well satisfied with a candid 
impartial review of my own conduct, and 
think no reasonable person can complain of 
me. 

ow eset ini 
CHIMNEYS. 

Curious as # may seem, passages or funnels 
for the conveyance of smoke from the fire- 
places tothe summits of houses as we now 
see them, were not known in the age of anti- 
quity. 

~The oldest certain mention of chimnies, is 
said by Beckman to occur in 1347, when many 
are stated to have been thrown down at Ve- 
nice by an earthquake. At Rome, he also 
states, they were not common till the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, a litde before 
which they had been introduced from Padua. 

In England, however, we find mention of 
them at least as early as the reign of Edward 
the Third, in 1362, though generally speaking 
they were not very common till the time of 
Henry the Eighth. 

In the halls of our great mansions, previous 
to that time, a sort of brazier was usually 
placed in the centre, under an open lantern 
on the roof, to which the smoke rose without 
inconvenience to the persons assembled round 
the fire. In our great kitchens, fire-places 
having been made against the walls, the 
smoke was suftered-to climb to the roof, 
where outlets were contrived for it in differ- 
ent ways. 

After Edward the sixth’s time scarcely a 
cottage was built, even in remote parts of the 
island, which had not a chimney. 

———<—_—_-- 
DEFINITION OF A LADY’S ALBUM. 

An instrument of torture invented by some cruel 
fair one to rack the brains of her male acquaintance. 
DEFINITION OF WOMAN, 

A wicked old Greek writer gave the following very 
singular definition—‘+ Woman is an animal delighting 


in finery.”’ 
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**¥ too have drank the rapturous stream 
Which flows through fancy’s airy bower, 
Enjoyed the soft enchanting dream 
Of Rhyme, and felt its magic power.” 








LIFE. 


What is life ?—to view *twould seem 
Just like a bubble on a stream, 
While sporting on its surface fair, 

Is broken by a breath of air. 


Tis like a drop of morning dew, 
Some leaf expanding holds in view, 
When froma gentle touch ’tis found, 
A scattered tear upon the ground, 


Tis like the beam of yonder sun, 
Who hath his daily circuit run, 
He sheds his now retiring light 
And bids adieu to welcome night. 


Such is life—tho’ frail we deem 

It, as a bubble on the stream, 

As a drop of pearly dew, 

A transient while exposed to view. 
Yet not like these we pass away, 
Nor leave a vestige still remain, 
But like the sun that gilds the day, 


We disappear to rise again. ELLEN. 
_-—P----— 
SONG, 


When the evening dew on the flow’ret lies, 

And stars shine forth in the vaulted skies, 

When the night breeze murmurs thro’ the grove 

Like distant lutes, breathing notes of love ; 

I'll come to thee, love, at that silent hour, 

And tarry for thee in thy summer bower, 

And there will I sing to thee love’s light lay, 

And woo thee, my dear one, to haste away, 
With me away. 


Oh! thon wilt not fear with me to brave, 
The sighing wind, or the swelling wave, 
‘lo hasten with me to a happy isle 
Where love’s brieht fowers iorever smile. 
Merrily there o’er life’s sea we'll glide 
The happy youth, and his well lov’d bride ; 
No sorrow there, on our lots intrude, 
Or visit thee dearest, with storms too rude, 

For thee too rude, 
Oh! Love delights in nights like these, 
So balmy and light is the summer breeze ; 
So brightly sails thro’ yon vale on high, 
‘The dazzling queen of the spangled sky ; 
Yes, yes, thou wilt come at the moonlight hour, 
And meet thy love in that fairy hower, 
And there thou wilt greet him with kiss and smile, 
And with him sail to his native isle, 

His native isle. 

SELIM. 
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WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 


For me, oh World! no Chaplet weave, 
Thy frowns I fear not, and believe, 
Thy winter smiles, thy summer glow, 
Deceptive as retiring snow, 
Then not for me thy chaplet weave, 
For all thy pleasures but deceive. 


Let Beauty, with its eyes of fire, 
With maddening love the gay inspire ; 
Let War, in panoply array’d, 

Unsheath the chieftain’s ready blade ; 
Let Glory rear its plumed crest, 

And dazzle with its glittering vest ; 

Yet not for me thy chaplet weave, 

Thy smiles are falee—thy hopes deceive. 


Let the cup of Pleasure teem 
With draughts from fair Calypso’s stream ; 
Which shrouds the soul’s immortal frame, 
Beneath the brute’s degraded frame ; 
Tho’ fair the flow’rs that here entice, 
All, all too costly in the price ; 
Such Chaplet, therefore, do not weave, 
The flowers decay—the draughts deceive. 


Nor weave for me Ambition’s wreath, 
It is the bloody meed of death ; 
Asp-like, foul murder nestles there, 
Entwined with grim folds of despair. 
And oh! weave not the wreath that binds 
The brows of sordid, selfish minds. 
Like these entwine no wreath for me, 
They show too much, Oh world of thee. 


Not the bright wreath of Riches twine, 
Dug from Golconda’s purest mine ; 
Nor dazzling stones, that proudly gem, 
An empire’s envied diadem. 
No—twine for me the Chrisiian’s crown, 
Be virtue still my best renown— 
And let the wreath that decks my brow . 
rom pure Keligion’s branches grows 


———__—~_|=-——- 
TO MY PET ROBIN. 


Is ~o the air as sweet to thee, 

As waen thou breaih’d it on a tree ? 
And is the food my care supplies 

Less grateful, than with eager eyes, 
That sought wpon the dewy spray, 

The flutt’ring insect for thy prey, 

Art thou not conscious that thy care 
Protects thee from the deadly rage 

Of ev’ry foe? and all day long 

Thou may’st indulge thy sweetest song ! 
The blighting storm, the wint’ry gloom, 
That robs the grove of ev’ry bloom 
Thou need’st not fear, for thou art blest 
And living, but to be caress’d— 
Do those birds prize their liberty, 

That sadly on th’ leafless tree 

Forget to sing, as gazing round, 

O’er frozen streams and snowy ground, 
And shrinking from the blighting storm, 
They know not where, what hopes to iorm, 
Till spring returning smiles again, 

And strews with flow’rs her joytal reign—- 
Summer and Autumn too unite, 

‘Yo crown their presence with delight ; 
Soon they must yield to winter’s wrath, 
Their bloom must wither on his path— 
But here thou may’st enjoy them all, 
The op’ning spring, the fruitful fall: 
And fearless of stern winter’s rage, 
Cherish’d and blest within thy eage, 
Still thou may’st sing thy sweetest lay, 
Unconscious of a winter’s day. CORDETIA, 
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Mary! the hue, the azure hue, that gleam’d within 
thine eye, 

When first its charm of deepest blue, drew forth my 
ardent sigh, 

Has lett those orbs and now, instead, the saddest tint 
appears, 

And from thy cheek the bloom has fled that deck’d 
its earlier years. 


Cold sorrow’s hand has strew’d upon thy young and 
beauteous form, 

Its withering blight, and far has flown each soft and 
rosy charm, 

And life with all its pleasures gay is unenjoyed by 
thee, 

For life has ceas’d to cast a ray of hope thy soul to 
free. 


Affection’s soothing tongue is cold, and friends of 
former years 

Lie fading in the silent mould, mourn’d only by thy 
tears ; 

Alone thy youthful pulses beat, alone thy quivering 


heart 
Sends forth unfelt its vital heat from where life’s 
throbbings start. 


Yet, lovely mourner, yet for thee, may happiness be 
found, - 

Yet may thy heart-felt agony, in cheering hope be 
wound ; 

The beauteous tint and rosy hue, bedeek thy cheek 
again, 

And former joys that from thee flew, resume their 
welcome reign. 


For life is but a chequer’d scene, of mingled joy and 
woe, 

And fleeting fast has ever been, man’s brightest hopes 
below ; 

The loveliest course of purity, has felt gaunt envy’s 
breath, 


And forms tike thine have clos’d the eye, unmourn’d 


in silent death. 


But genial bliss is found above, beyond the exch of 
Time, 

And the pure fount of fondest love, is springing in 
that elime ; 

tright wreaths unfading bind the brow, and hush’d 

is ev'ry care, 

And bappiness unfclt below, surrounds us only there. 

ORASMYN. 
ee 


LINES 
On viewing the Falls of Niagara. 

{ saw the foam, I heard the white waves roar, 
Impetuous leaping from the cliffs on high ; 
And the rough rumbling echoes from the shore, 
Like thunder dying down the distant sky. 


How boil the waves in feath’ry foam below ! 
While the light spray uprises in the air ; 
And on its watery pillow rests the bow, 
A spirit hovering in its beauty, there. 


I’ve heard the cannon, mid contending foes, 
Roll its dread thunders o’er the briny deep ; 
While ocean’s billows into mountains rose, 
And lightnings played, and storms would concert 
keep ! 


And TI have felt emotions in my soul ; 
But what were they to these !—when wild dismay 
Rush’d o’er my heart, with undenied control, 
And like thy torvent, swept all thought away ! 
CONA. 
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When Freedom midst the battle storm 
Her weary head reclined : 

And round her fair majestic form, 
Oppression fain had twined ; 

Amidst the din—beneath the cloud, 
Great Washington appeared ; 

With daring hand rolled back the shroud, 
And thus the sufferer cheered ; 

Spurn, spurn despair! be great, be free ! 
With giant strength arise ; 

Stretch, stretch thy pinions Liberty, 
Thy flag plant in the skies! 

Clothe, clothe thyself in glory’s robe, 
Let siars thy banner gem ; 

Rule, rule the sea—possess the globe— 
Wear Victory’s diadem. 

Go tell the world, a world is born, 
Another orb gives light ; 

Another sun illumes the morn, 
Another star the night ; 

Be just, be brave !—anc let thy name 
Henceforth Columbia be ; 

Wear, wear the oaken wreath of fame, 
The wreath of Liberty ! 


He said—and lo, the stars ef night 
Forth to her banner tiew ; 

And morn with pencil dipt in light, 
The blushes on it drew ; 

Columbia’s chieftain seized the prize, 
All gloriously unfurled : 

Soared with it to his native skies, 
And waved it o’er the world. 

-——>-——--~ 


THE LILY OF THE VALE, 
When nature, all in bloom array’d, 
A rich variety disp!ay’d, 
dur senses to regaie, 
One little flower did all excel; 
Soon as [ spied, I loved it well, 
The lily of the vale. 
*T was clad in loveliest, whitest hue, 
Borne oa the gentle gale ; 
’T was hid beneath the neighbouring flowers, 
And tho’ conceal’d, display’d its powers, 
Sweet lily of the vale. 
The rose may boast her glowing red, 
The towering sun-flower rear his head, 
Their charms can ne’er prevail ; 
Since soft, retiring from the view 
I saw thee first in loveliest hue, 
My lily of the vale. 
———_— > —- 
RELIANCE ON GOD, 


‘I will trust in Him, tho’ he slay me.’ 
[HoLry Wrir. 


I love the man, who well can bear 
Misfortune’s angry frown ; 

I love the heart that spurns despair 
When all its friends have flown. 


I love the soul so sternly proud 
‘That misery cannot blight ; 

The soul that scorns the jeering crowd, 
And bravely claims its right. 

I prize that fortitude of mind 
‘The tyrant cannot shake ; 

I prize that strength of soul, refined, 
No earthly power can break. 

I love the man who scorns to bend 
Beneath affliction’s blast ; 

Who trusts in an Almighty friend 
For his reward atlast. BOSTON DARD. 


PRIVADO, 
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A TRAVELLER 
PERISHING IN A SNOW-STORM. 


Appalling winter now unbounded reigns, 

Commands the season, and his rage maintains, 

O’er storms terrific, that with fary spread, 

Sinks the lone wand’rer with the ‘* silent dead.” 

When far from home, and no assistance near, 

And not a sound assails his tortar’d ear, 

Save the loud howling, and the ceaseless sighs 

Of the rude wind, that unrelentless flies 

Surcharged with bail and snow, and all around 

The dritted columns rise, and closely bound 

In icy fetters, ev’ry stream is lost, 

And buried deep in snow, and the hoar frost, 

On ev’ry object with fantastic pow’r, 

Some image forms ; ’tis there a crystal bow’r, 

Then wreaths, and flow’rs, of ev’ry form appear, 

‘The cottage rises, and the palace there 

Defiance frcwns ; mountains on mountains rest, 

And ev’ry pow’r of fancy is exprest 

With added grandeur—but he heeds it not— 

Chill’d and opprest, he mourns bis hapless lot : 

At ev’ry step uncertain where to tread, 

He sinks at lett quickly o’er him spread 

The gath’ring snows—and hope, and lite, expires ; 

And ev’ry want his suil’ring life requires 

Is buried with him in that formless grave, 

That trozen shroud relentless winter gave. 
CURVDELIA. 


2 neers 
THE FAIR GONDOLIER. 


*T was evening, in a shady grove, 

When first I heard the harp of leve, 
The sun behind the hills bad rol’d 
‘Thro’ one wide flood of aming cold. 
And o’er the mountain monarci’s throne, 
The moon in silver shadows shone, 

And on she tripp’d thre’ heav’us hall, 
Like bridal beauty at a ball. 

Her glances dane’d upon the deep, 

Like smiles upon an infant’s sleep, 

And play’d upou tie tlowery peak, 

Like blushes o’er a lady’s check, 

Aud o’er the silver suriace far 

Shoune the bright sivoting of a star. 

A lovely lady thio’ the brake 

1 saw beside the lucid lake, 

She stood and gaz’d upon her shade 
Beneath the dark blue deep displayed, 
And oft she streich’d her ivory arm, 

‘Lo grasp the tall ideal form. 

Upon her cheek the rics red gush 

Had trom her heart conyey’d a blush. 

A holy light dweit on her face, 

Warm from the pencil pure of grace. 
Her clust’ring curls in ringlets roii’d 

On her white breast like grapes of gold, 
Her azure eyes with soitness shone 

Like stars that siad the heav’uly throne. 
W here’er her silver saudals trod 

Red roses sprang and graced the sod, 

W here’er she turned her eyes around, 
Rich ripening peaches press’d the ground, 
And bending brauches at command, 

Of clust'ring pluws would kiss her hand. 
She launch’d ber bark—with long light oar 
She paddled from the ilow’ry shore, 

And as her bark bent to the wind, 

It left no track or trace bebind. 

Ah thus, she cried, man finds a grave 
Nor leaves oue trace of life’s dark wave. 
Now tar receded irom the land, 

She smil’d and waved her little hand, 
And struck the harp—the ling’ring lay 
Rung round the rocis and dicd away 





And echo in ber airy cell, 
Struck each note on her silver’ shell, 
And mock’d the sweetly warbling wire 
Like sighs that sweep the AZolean lyre. 
O how, | cried, how sweet to be 
The mistress of such minstreley. 
I listen’d—all was still and lone, 
The lucid lake in silence shone, 
Save distant sounds that o’er and o’er 
Came mingled with the ocean’s roar. 
Far, far the little bark now bore 
The lovely lady from the shore. 
Just on the verge of space her sail 
I saw still fluttering in the gale. 
How like I cried the boundless sea, 
The great lake of eternity, 
When souls embark forevermore, 
And gaze on lile’s receding shore. 
That hour is still to memory dear, 
When from the shore 
In the ocean’s foar, 
She paddled a beauteous Gondolier. 
MILFURD BARD. 


i 
THE SUICIDE. 
The purple of beauty had faded, 


The glances of gladness had iled, 
The wiles of deception had shaded 

The bosom that sorrow had bled— 
Life’s pulses were rapidiy flowing 

To the bourne where the virtuous hie, 
And the soul of that damse! was glowing 

With a passion that never can dice— 


She stood on a high cliff and trembled, 
As she gazed on the darkness below, 
Her bosom had never dissembled, 
But was bleeding at treachery’s blow— 
Her white lids she tervently presses 
Upon her blue beautiful eyes, 
The name of her lover she blesses, 
Then raiseth ber hands to the skies! 


‘Forgive him! forgive him, great Maker 
Ui heaven, of earth, and of sea, 
And mayest thou never forsake her 
W ho dares to eternity fee!” 
She plunged ’mid the dark sweiling waters, 
One wild sob announcing her deom, 
And the fairest of Valleyville’s daughters 
Has the deep ’whelming wave for a tomb! 
FREDERICK, 


<p -- 
THOUGHTS ON THE RISING MOON, 


How bright in yon cerulean Heaven, 
Appears the silver lamp of night, 
Just rising from the clouds of even, 
It breaks upon my raptur’d sight. 
But brighter, lov’lier is the maid, 
In virtue’s spotless garb arvay’d. 


Sweet is the bosom of yon vale, 

Enrich’d by many a shady grove, 

Soft tloats sweet music on the gale, 

And soft the voice of new-born Love ; 
But softer, sweeter, is the tears 
Which rob affliction of her fears. 


Richer than the rainbow’s hue, 
That bends across the blue arch’d heav'n, 
Purer than the falling dew, 
That veils the beauteous morn of Even, 
Is that sweet tear from beauty’s eye, 
Which falls for scusibility 
ERNESTINY. 
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THE MARTYR—a Fracmenr. 


They came with would-be gravity—and led 

A helpless being guarded all around ; 

And then they bar’d unto the sun, his head, 

And bound him fierce and tightly to the ground— 
No groan escap’d him—not a word or sound, 

Save asoft sigh his heaving breast upsent ; 

He was all calmness—and tho’ tightly bound, 

His hands he wrung not, nor his grey hairs rent, 
But with devoted look, te Heaven a pray’r he sent. 


High was the pile around him—still he sate 

Serene and grave—uno angry glance gave he— 
Fierce gaz’d the monks—yet he, sublimely great, 
Look’d to the moment when he should be free 
sroxa earthly toils, and earthly vanity, 
Without a sigh—he pitied those who burn’d 
With inward rage ; and his sincerity 

Vith hatred dire‘ul, inhuman spurn’d, 
Aad now their vengelul eyes, in menace to him 

turn’d. 


‘¢ Wilt thou recant ?” eried one with eye of fire, 

«< Wilt thon throw off thy vile relizion—seck 
From the biest virgin a more pure attire 

“Than thine own cers’d habiliments ?” his cheek 
Nor blanch’d, nor flush’d—nor essay’d he to speak ; 
Bat his wan eye was lighted with a ray 

Divinely given ; yet twas humble—meek-— 

Now it was upward turn’d, as if to say 

This is on earth my last, but yet most glorious day ! 


They look’d with wonder !—but a moment gaz’d— 
For now the torch was lighted, and the pile 
By the breeze pufied, up toward Heaven blaz’d, 
Yet he, the suil’rer, calmly sat the while, 
And o’ex his face there beag.’d a blissful si.i'e. 
Now stretching forth his arms, he ardent cried, 
“‘ Forgive them, Father; let them not revile 
Thy name «gain; but ope conviction’s tide”— 
Then with a deep drawn sigh, the humble Martyr 
died. CIREX. 
a 
THERE I5 A LAND. 
There is a land from earth afar, 
Tis the great promise given, 
Like hope’s eternal bright’ning star, 
That gilds the arch of heayen— 
*Tis where eternal day doth shine, 
And youth’s renewing bioom 
Goes hand in hand with opening time, 
Nor dreads the dark drear tomb ; 
*Tis where the srailes of sainted souls 
Beam from celestial eyes, 
*Tis where the voice of Deity rolls, 
Eternal in the skies— 
Around whose throne, eternal light 
Forever beams a ray, 
No sable curtain of the night 
Shuts out celestial day— 
Seek this land, ye exiles, now 
The promis’d hope is given, 
Faith will smooth the wrinkled brow, 
And poiut your souls to heaven. SYLVAN. 


wsiaithespasillgpesionticils 
TO A MOLE, 


Oh! thou who speed’st thy dark and dreary way, 
Where nought but night and desolation reigns, 
Tell me, where hast thou been? in what recess 
Of earth’s dark bosom, hast thou made thy bed, 
‘eW hic'a human eye or thought hath never scann’d ? 
Could’st thou but speak, my heart would shrink to 
hear 
Thy tale of many wanderings ; even now, 
Whilst thus I hold thee captive in my hand, 





CASKET, 


And press thy downy fur, like velvet soft, 
I dread to think, that thou perchance hast been 
A tenant of the lone and silent grave, 
And rioted amidst corruption there ! 
The buried beauty, which some son of man 
In life’s gay hour, kath languished for in vain, 
The lip that he so often sighed to press, 
Has been thy banquet—the lover and the friend, 
Forsook and left her to the worm and thee! 
And hast thou made thy epicurean feast, 
Where wealth, where youth aud beauty be entombed, 
And plough’d thy path amid the silent dead ? 
Thou hated thing! begone !—yet, 

Wherefore hate thee ? 

Fle who made the stars, and hung yon biazing orb, 
Jath framed thee too—He never made in vain !— 
Oh, could’st thou speak how men would throng to 

hear 
Thy tale of wanderings ; thou perchance could’st tell, 
Where the bright diamond hides its orient head, 
Deep, deep, within the bowels of the earth, 
And show the worldling where to find the dust 
Fer which he barters an immortal soul! 
Tuou subterranean traveller, go thy way— 
A few short years, and ail that live shail come 
And seek their lone and narrow house with thee! 


IMOGEN. 


THE PUZZLER. 


1. 'wo-fifths of the prophet of whom we are told, 
Led Israel the chosen from Egypt of old : 
A coin of small value, then take if you please, 
And from it the two leading letters erase : 
Two-thirds of a colouy, transiucid and clear ; 
r . - >*4 7 ' ’ 
[Two-thirds of a nectar by Briton’s held dear : 
These all when combined together «lo staud 

6 
For a city—controlled by old Engiand. 














2. My first has set a nation free, 
My second’s us’d in cookery ; 
’Tis for my first my all was nade ; 
Now guess my name—eneourh is said. 


3. My first is an element lucid and clear, 

My second by Frenchmen is held very dear ; 

My whole is a flower of fragrance so sweet, 

‘That you'll ne’er be offended when with it you meet. 


4. My first’s a vegetable good, 
As you will soon descry ; 
My next accused Peter, 
When he did his Lord deny. 
My total is a handsome bird, 
Most richly adorn’d ; 
The prettiest of the feather’d tribe, 
But for its note is scorn’d. 


5. On the ocean I do lay, 

Tho’ I never yet have griev’d ; 
In the moon I take my stay, 

By each eye 1 am perceived. 


6. Two-thirds of a pit, and a vast heavy weight 
Will give you a city in New Jersey State. 


7. My first is on the rein-deer’s head, 
My second is a measure, 

My total is a fav’rite dance, 
in which some take great pleasure. 





ANSWERS FOR THE PUZZLES IN NO. 1. 


1. It is full of winds. 2. Outside. 3. A 
River. . 4. It makes the Butter-fly. 5. First 
in Office. 6. It has a Bell-fast in it. 7. Some 
could not go till after T. 

Fasuiox, is the solution of the Enigma. 
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